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Barnes-Crosby proofs are honest impressions of the plates—they required 
no doctoring and undue make-ready. They represent the ultimate results you 


can expect from your printer. 


These proofs, whether black and white or color, were produced under condi- 


tions that parallel modern high-speed production printing. 


Then, too, there is skilled service of the Art Department and Photo unit which 


simulates straight-line advertising production. 


Call us in—let us help you with the production of your next mailing piece 


or other advertising material. 


Earmes-Chooly Company 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS ® PHOTO ENGRAVINGS e 
TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 760! 


225 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. e 
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Talking It Over 


Comment on RotTaRIAn articles 
by readers of THE ROrTARIAN. 


Columbus Defended 

By ROBERT QUILLEN, Rotarian 

Newspaper Columnist 

Fountain Inn, South Carolina 

If you had read Morison’s Admiral of 
the Ocean Sea, the only honest and doc- 
yumented and scholarly biography of Co- 
lumbus ever published, I can’t believe 
you would have printed that untrue ar- 
tice by Francisco Monterde, Too Much 
Credit to Columbus? [October issue]. 
Many will read the article but not the 
hook and thus will be fooled. Anything 
like an “exposure” of a popular hero is 
usually swallowed with glee. 


Columbus Deserves Big Niche 
Insists E. J. Story, Hotel Manager 
President, Rotary Club 
Elk City, Oklahoma 

I thought the article on Columbus 

[Too Much Credit to Columbus?, by 
Francisco Monterde] in the October Ro- 
TARIAN did not deserve the space it got. 
I have read many articles about Colum- 
bus, all of which were full of praise for 
him, his life, his ideals, whereas the 
author of this article had but little 
praise for him and seemed to have the 
desire to give most of the credit to 
others. No doubt others did deserve 
some credit, but I think Columbus de- 
serves a big niche in history. ... 


Re: Railroads in Wartime 
By H. A. Ross 
Assistant to President 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia Ry. Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

The article The Railroads Can Take 
it, by T. E. Murphy [October Rotarian], 
s very well done and I was particularly 
pleased that the writer put the proper 
stress on the importance of freight traf- 
fic as compared with passenger traffic. 
There are a great many people to whom 
railroads are merely a means of getting 
from one place to another, and unless 
they are in a line of business where the 
mportance of freight handling is 
brought to their attention, they are too 
often prone to consider railroads only 
in terms of passengers carried. 

In the comment on the oil traffic, it 
might have been pertinent to point out 
that the railroads reduced the normal 
rates on this traffic by approximately 
one-half. To my personal knowledge, in 
many cases the railroads are fortunate 
if they can break even on the handling 
of this traffic. 

Mr. Murphy also mentioned that the 
railroads are keeping their plant and 
equipment in good repair. This is true 
as far as it goes, but a book could be 
written about the difficulties encoun- 
tered in securing material to keep the 
equipment and roadway in condition to 
render efficient service. 

I do not believe Mr. Murphy men- 
tioned another problem with which we 
are faced, and that is keeping the roads 
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Contributors: 


H. G. Wells 

John Dewey 

Will Durant 
Mohandas K. Gandhi 
William O. Douglas 
Arthur Holly Compton 
Paul V. McNutt 
Harrison E. Howe 

Sir Josiah Stamp 
Charles F. Kettering 
Sir Edward Beatty 
Cordell Hull 

E. W. Kemmerer 
Melchior Palyi 
Nicholas Doman 
George Bernard Shaw 
Clark M. Eichelberger 
Sir Norman Angell 

F. W. Sollmann 
Henry A. Wallace 
Walter B. Pitkin 
Edward Tomlinson 
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William F. Ogburn 
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s It’s small—only 96 pages. It’s pock« ze 
easy to carry with vou. But it is one book t 


can change your thinking for life! 


Thirty of THe Rorarian’s, most thought 

stirring articles on war -and-pe ace alms are 
here. You may not agree with what the aut! 
say—but you dare not ignore their ideas 


What is essential to that new world in 

which all men shall /:ve? Are men incur- 
ably selfish? How has science changed our 
lives? Are empires a thing of the past? . . . These 
are a few of the questions answered. 


It’s a book planned for you. Give one to 
. a friend. Send one to the son in uniform 

Order a quantity for your club, schools, 
or discussion group. . That’s a suggestion 
from the Committee on Participation 


Rotarians in the Post-War World. 


It’s published on a _ not-for- 
profit basis. That is why 25 
cents can buy a copy, a $1 
bill brings 6, a $5 bill will 
purchase 40— postage paid 
Order now from 


THE ROTARIAN MAGAZINE 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 






































adeauately manned. We are losing more 
and more of our men to the armed 
forces and some to higher-paying jobs, 
and the situation will soon become se- 
rious Railroading is one industry 
where there are not many places where 
female help can replace men. 


Railroad Article Approved 
By SYDNEY F. SMALL 
Vice Pres., Norfolk & Western Ry. 
Roanoke, Virginia 

I have read with interest and appre- 
ciation the excellent article in the Octo- 
ber RoTaRIAN entitled The Railroads Can 
Take It. 

The railroad industry is naturally 
proud of its part in the war effort and 
this citation should be an added stimu- 
lus io the army of employees who, of 
course, make it possible. 

The results, of course, have shown 
the strength of the rail transportation 
link in the overall war program and 
should prove helpful in post-war recog- 
nition of the rail industry. 


A Footnote to ‘Fort Atkinson’ 
Added by C. B. Rocers, Rotarian 
Attorney-at-Law 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 

Your pictorial feature on our com- 
munity and the survey it made of itself 

{Action at Fort Atkinson, November 

RoTARIAN] has found an eager audience 


here. The story of our war effort and 
post-war plans was well told, but may I 
add to it a footnote or two? 

One clear sign of the times in our 
town is this: Four times daily we see 


a certain man jog down Main Street on 
a Montana bronco. He has a car at 
home, but this is his way of saving 





ANOTHER war-savings bond—for a mem- 
ber of Fort Atkinson's “‘penny-a-plane club.” 


rubber. He rides his horse to and from 
his work, stables it in a little shed he 
has built near his place of business. He 
is W. D. Hoard, president of W. D. 
Hoard and Sons Company, which pub- 
lishes Hoard’s Dairyman, a_ bi-weekly 
journal that goes to some 250,000 dairy 
farmers. It grew out of the “cow page” 
of the local weekly newspaper which 
the Hoard Company also publishes. His 
company, founded by his father, has 
done much to make our area the dairy- 
ing headquarters of “America’s dairy- 
land,” 

Now, one more story. Perhaps you've 
heard of penny-a-plane clubs. We have 
one that is the pride of Main Street. 
Its headquarters are at Jack’s Eat More 


9) 


Lunch. Some 126 businessmen and 
truckers and factory hands who drop 
in there often or occasionally have 
agreed that each will contribute a penny 
for every Axis plane shot down. (As- 
sociated Press reports are accepted as 
the authority.) Those pennies, or how- 
ever much more he wants to add, accu- 
mulate to the credit of each man—until 
he has enough for a war bond. Then 
young Joseph E. (Jack) Jackowitz, the 
proprietor, hands over the bond. The 
penny-a-plane club books, which he 
keeps scrupulously neat amid his grills 
and coffee urns, show that since last 
December, 126 members have bought 
over $12,000 worth of bonds through 
this method. Jack’s a live-wire patriot. 
Fifteen young men who have helped 
him at his lunch counter have enlisted 
in Uncle Sam’s armed forces. 

As for your report on how we made 
the Small Town Manual survey, we 
found it quite accurate, but understand- 
ably compressed. I should like to add 
this: that John B. Owens merits unlim- 
ited credit for what he did in that ef- 
fort. Then our Chamber of Commerce 
secretary and a gifted organizer, he had 
more to do with the contact work, the 
gathering of the facts, than any other 
man. The bulk of the credit for our 
survey’s success should go to him. 

Be sure, despite my emendations, that 
we all appreciate the feature greatly. 
We hope it will encourage other com- 
munities to use that excellent work of 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce, the Small Town Manual for Com- 
munity Action. 


Re: Rotarians in Politics 

By J. E. CHENOWETH, Hon. Rotarian 

Congressman from Colorado 

House of Representatives 

Washington, D. C. 

I have greatly enjoyed the article ap- 
pearing in the November RorarRIAN en- 
titled Rotarians in Politics. 

As a Rotarian, I heartily endorse the 
sentiments expressed therein. It has 
been said that we usually get “the kind 
of government we want, or the kind we 
deserve.” I think the best way to in- 
sure getting the kind we want is to have 
more Rotarians taking an active inter- 
est in politics. 

Too often, men in business have re- 
fused to become interested in politics 
because of a fear that their business 
would suffer. I do not recommend poli- 
tics as a substitute for a business or a 
profession, but we have many capable 
men in our Rotary Clubs, and other 
service clubs as well, who would make 
outstanding candidates for important 
public offices. 


Want Carbajal Picture? 

Asks Dan PARMELEE, Educator 

President, Rotary Club 

Wooster, Ohio 

Our local Rotarian photographer made 

a new negative by photographing the 
kodachrome negative you loaned us of 
the photograph of Fernando Carbajal, 
President of Rotary International, re- 
produced on the cover of the July Ro- 
TARIAN. He then “blew up” the enlarge- 
ment in black and white and framed it 





with a large white mat and approp 
black and gold frame. It looks 
well on a rather large wall spac: 
has been, so far, the cause of ma) 
miring comments by both local and 
iting Rotarians. ... We are willi; 
share our negative with any other ( 
that would like to make a fine 
picture of President Carbajal. 


‘Jim Thorpe Referred to Me’ 
Recalls R. P. WILLIAMS 
Supervisor of Playgrounds 
Lebanon, Ohio 

Recently my attention was called 
an article which appeared in the June 

1940, ROTARIAN by Jim 

Thorpe, entitled What 

Is the Human Limit? 

In it he mentioned R. 

P. Williams, whom he 

called “the fastest 

sprinter who ever 


lived.” You may be 
interested in knowing 
that Jim Thorpe, gen- . 
erally acknowledged es 
to be the greatest ath- Williams 
lete of all time, was referring to me 
Perhaps your readers would like to 
know some athletic records accre: 
to me. Among them are these, found 
under the heading of “Professional 
World’s Record Books, by T. S. And 
and F. G. Menke: 
20-yard dash, :02.2; 50-yard dash, :05 
yard dash, :06; 100-yard dash, :09; 100-n 
dash, :09.8; 135-yard dash, :12.2; 220 
dash (one turn), :20.4; 440-vard das! 
turns), :46.6: circling bases, :12.8; ru 
high kick, 10 ft. 3 in.; standing broad 
(w.w.), 15 ft. 4 in.; standing back jun; 
(w.w.), 13 ft. 3 in.; al!-around champio 
ship (ten events), 9,506 points. 














‘Anchorage’ for Servicemen 

Finds W. W. FEINEMAN, Commander 

U. S. Naval Receiving Station 

San Pedro, California 

Your notice of a subscription to THE 
RorTaRiAN for this station having been 
entered through the courtesy of the San 
Pedro Rotary Club has reached this sta- 
tion. The kindness of the San Ped 
Rotary Club is appreciated... . 

There are a number of Rotarians now 
in the service stationed here from time 
to time. The issues of your excellent 
magazine serve as a strong anchorage 
for these men during their period of 
orientation into the service. 


‘That Was Our Plow’ 
Says G. A. KELLY, Rotarian 
Vice-Pres., G. A. Kelly Plow Co. 
Longview, Texas 

The Rotarians in Texas appreciated 
the space given to them in the Novem- 
ber Rotarian. [See Saving Texas’ Soil.) 
The work which is being done around 
Pleasanton, Texas, is just a sample ot 
the work which is being done, similarly, 
in other sections of the State. 

Our company is proud to say that we 
have been working for quite some time 
in this soil-conservation program, and i! 
you will look at the picture on the right: 
hand bottom corner of page 22, you wil! 
see our terracing plow, which is at- 
tached to a Ford tractor. This is 
plow that has been doing the terracing 
work in the soil conservation. (It is too 
bad we didn’t have a big red sign on 
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the front of the tractor with our name 
on it, so that we could have got some 
free world-wide advertising.) 


I's an Aid to Clergymen 
Asserts S. A. ZIEGLER, Insurance Agt. 
Governor, Rotary District 149 
Carmi, Illinois 

I have received word that the Rotary 

Club of Salem, Illinois, has subscribed 

for six copies of THE RoTARIAN for cler- 

gymen of its city. This is in keeping 
with a recommendation I made at the 
time of my Official visit to Salem. THE 

RoTARIAN is a fine magazine for minis- 

ters to read, for it contains a wealth of 

My own pastor in Carmi al- 

he had 


material. 
ways gave a better sermon after 
read THE ROTARIAN. 


Male Gift Problems Solved 

For Mrs. H. V. GorDon 

Wife of Rotarian 

San Benito, Texas 

Our Christmas problems are solved by 
the article Packages from Home, by 
Gene Gach [August Rotarian]. 

“What shall we buy for our dads and 
brothers?” is the yearly question. Both 
our brothers are in service, so I have 
cut out the page of Mr. Gach’s sugges- 
tions and carry it in my purse as my 
“shopping list” for all the males of the 
family. 


Servicemen Like Home-Town News 
Finds H. V. Jaques, Rotarian 
Barrister 
Sydney, Australia 
I have been reading an excellent ar- 

ticle by Gene Gach, Packages from 

Home, in the August RoOTARIAN. May I 

suggest an additional gift to be sent to 

the grand fellows—officers and men— 
of your Army out in this part of the 
world. From talks with them and my 
own experience in the first World War, 

I know nothing is more welcome than a 

newspaper from one’s own home town. 


Thoughts on Post-War World 

From JAMES H. DUNNE 

Carey Bay, Toronto, Australia 

I have read Walter D. Head’s com- 
mentary After the War—What Then? 
[October, 1941, RoTarIAN]. I have had 
heaps of thought on this matter, but so 
far I cannot see the way clearly, as it 
seems possible we have travelled the 
road of chaos too far. 

I find my thoughts reverting to the 
facts that seem to hold up the whole 
scheme of rehabilitation. Some of the 
difficulties presenting themselves are 
curable, provided we can face up with- 
out flinching that which must inevitably 
come. 

If, when we begin our reconstruction, 
we act fainthearted, we will revert to 
the old status quo ante. This we must 
avoid at all costs. ... 

The groundwork of rehabilitation 
must be the abolition of force in every 
sphere of life and man must learn that 
he does the job on hand not from force, 
but because he loves it... . 

As I see things, the time must come 
when the Greatest Teacher must come 
back and finish the teaching by taking 
supreme control. That is what the 
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KEY: (Am.) American Pian; (Eu.) European Plan: (RM 


(S) Summer: (‘W) Winter. 


CANADA 


Rotary Meets; 


A ROYAL WELCOME 
AWAITS YOU AT 


BS 
ROYAL FAMILY OF HOTELS 


MONTREAL 


Mount Royal Hotel 

Rotary meets Tuesday 
NIAGARA FALLS, Canada — General Brock 
Rotary meets Tuesday 


HAMILTON, Ont.-. Royal Connaught 


Rotary meets Thursday 


Prince Edward 
Rotary meets Monday 


WINDSOR, Ont 





OIRECTION VERNON G. CARDY 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ALABAMA 

BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rooms. Direction Dinkler 
Hotels. Excellent service. R. Burt Orndorff, Vice-Pres. & 
Mgr. Rates: Bu. $2.75 up. RM Wednesday, 12:30 
ARIZONA 

PHOENIX—CAMELBACK INN. Winter Resort, October to 
May. Warm, dry climate American plan, restricted 
clientele. Jack Stewart, Manager. Write for booklet. 


New, modern, 250 outside 
Summer, $3-$10; 


TUCSON—PIONEER HOTEL. 
rooms. J. M. Procter, Manager. Rates: 
Winter, $5-$15. RM Wednesday, 12:15. 


CALIFORNIA 
OAKLAND—HOTEL OAKL 
Parking handy, 500 pons ag rooms. F 
Mer. Rates: Eu. $3 up. RM Thursdays, 
SAN FRANCISCO—STEWART HOTEL. Down town on 
Geary St. above Union Square. Chas. A. Stewart, Prop. 


Rates, single with bath, from $2.75. Excellent cuisine 


On main traffic arteries. 
i. B. Klingensmith, 
12:15. 


CONNECTICUT 

DANSURY——_NOTEL GREEN 120 Cle an, Comfortable 
Rooms. Quality ‘ood. Moderate Price F. ¢€ Brown, 
Manager-Owner, Wed., 12:15 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 








penal (Continved) _ 


(HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 


for over twenty-five years 
. 7 + 


Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:15 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS—ST ate Accommodatt s for 1,000 
guests Direction Dinkler is Jor J. O'Leary. Vice 
Pres. & Mgr Rates: Eu 93.00 Pp RM Wed 12:15 
MISSOURI 

ST. LOUIS—-HOTEL LENNOX Newest downtown 223 
floors of modern comfort m5 conditioned throughout. 2 res- 
taurants and ! Ww } t M Rat } $3.0 it 
ws Seete—- Sarak MAYFAIR. 350 rooms—ali with private 
~ath—al air all se-proofed—and all w 
$ restaurants ' Cha He ss Mer t $3.00 up. 


NEW YORK 
Overlooking New York's Only Private Park 


Hotel GRAMERCY PARK 


Daily from $4 


Charles W. Schwefel I 
Manager 


eres SoS " 
Leningtes Avenue at ate Street 


NEW YORK CITY—PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL, 14 East 28th 
St. (near Fifth Ave.). Rotarians receive special attention. 
1000 rooms with bath from $2.50. George H. Newton, Mgr. 


HOTEL 


ROOSEVELT 


46th St. and Madison Ave. 
Bernam G. Hines, Managing Director 
Near to every place you 
want to go in New York 
Attractive rooms with bath from $4.50 


DIRECT PASSAGEWAY TO GRAND CENTRAL 


NORTH CAROLINA 


GREENSBORO—O. HENRY. 300 rooms. A modern mae 
d for comfort. Direction Dinkier Hotels. w 
















PENNSY 


ALARD ult 


ORLANDO—LAKE LUCERNE PLAZA. Newest, most 
distinctive furnished apartments of the better class 
at modest rates. Limited Select Clientele. Booklet. 


GEORGIA 

ATLANTA—ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid comfort 
in the downtown section. A Dinkler Hote! L. L. Tucker, 
Jr., Res. Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.75 up. RM Monday, 12:30. 














ILLINOIS 


P 


EDWARD I. LAWLESS 


Vice President 




















thinker realizes today, but yet clings to 
mortal man’s supreme mind to bring 
about utopia. Man may help, but by 
himself he will not accomplish it. 

The greatest of all barriers to utopia 
is the diversity of language, an almost 
insuperable obstacle. Hate, fear, ac 
quisitiveness, doubt, etc., make the ob- 
stacles greater, yet are not insurmount- 








Black, Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.75 up. 


OHIO 

CINCINNATI—HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest. 1000 
rooms—1000 baths. Restaurants and some guest rooms air 
conditioned. Randall Davis, Gen. Mgr. RM Thurs., 12:15. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BELLEVUE- STRATFORD 


IN P ADELtPHEA 


the World's First 
Dozen Hotels 


es 





Headquarters: Rotary Club of Phila. 
Meetings held Wednesdays, 12:30 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT, Gen. Mer. 





TENNESSEE ea 
MEMPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY. ‘"The South’s Finest—One 
of America’s Best,’’ 625 rooms with bath, downtown ico 


cation, air-conditioned, RM Tues., 12:15. 


TEXAS 
CORPUS CHRISTI—NUECES HOTEL. Excellent Cuisine. is 
Heart of Business District. Sensible Prices. J. &. Barret, 


Manager. Eu. $2.50 up. 
WISCONSIN 
EAU CLAIRE—HOTEL EAU CLAIRE. Fireproof—i6vu Com 


fortable Rooms. Recommended by Duncan Hines Larry 
W. Reynolds. President-Manager. RM Monday. 12:15 


able if we accept in its entirety the idea 
of live and let live. 


Greed Causes World Woe 
Believes Cuas. Ep. POTTER, 
Overseas Trade Promotion 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
Before we can intelligently prescribe 

for a “post-war world,” described in the 


Rotarian 
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October symposium-of-the-month [Or- 
ganizing the Post-War World], we must 
decide what is wrong with the world, 
and the cause. I don’t pose as an ex- 
pert, but it seems to me that the basic 
reason for the present world turmoil is 
the rule of greed. Greed, apparently, is 
a common characteristic of the human 
animal; as far back as 3,000 years, his- 
tory records greed’s undesirable quali- 
ties. It is recorded that the Babylo- 
nians were the first to adopt a money- 
profit system, and today greed is the 
bane of the human race; and only one 
large Government is openly combating 
it 

The fundamental law of human prog- 
ress was given to the race 1,900 years 
ago. It has been paraphrased “Do unto 
others as though you were the others,” 
and is called the Golden Rule. 

If the “post-war world” does not prac- 
tice the Golden Rule of codperation for 
service instead of competition for profit 
and destruction after the United Nations 
have won, there will not be world peace, 
because greed will still remain to be 


controlled. 


Hobby Brings Friends, Postmarks 
For Mrs. L. J. Robertson 
Wife of Rotarian 
Phillipsburg, Kansas 

You were a friend in deed when you 
put the item in the Hobbyhorse Hitch- 
ing Post directory [October RoTarRIANn] 
about my postmark hobby—lI’ve been 
blessing you ever since in the intervals 
when I was not pasting new postmarks 
in my books. 

Postmarks have come in gratifying 
quantities from all over the United 
States, from Maine to Florida. Many 
have been from other postmark collect- 
ors who wanted to trade, and others 
have been from folks who are not in- 
terested in postmarks, but were sending 
those hoping I'd have everything from 
advertising pencils to interesting letters 
to exchange with them. 

Thank you for new friends, as well as 
for the postmarks. 





Advice to Audiences 


1. Get there on time—and plan 
to see it through. 

2. Nurse your coughing spells 
in the “caucus room.” 

3. If speaker is patently dull, 
sit quietly and dream; he may im- 
prove as he gains momentum. 

4. If too bored, nap—but do not 
snore. It annoys the other guests. 
Pillows will be furnished by the 
management. 

5. Speakers usually pause when 
they expect approval, so fill in the 
gap with your applause. 

6. Don't dash for the exit at the 
speaker's last word. Try listening 
to what our President has been 
saying in conclusion all these 
years. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
Rotary Letter 




















American Continent 
Dutch Guiana is 
officially known 
as Surinam; Brit- 
ish Guiana was 
formerly known 
as Demerara; and 
French Guiana, 
though officially 
known as such, is 
often called Cay- 
enne. 

French Guiana 
is notorious as 
the home of the 
penal colony on 
Devil's Island. It 
is also considered 
the most back- 
ward of all places 
on the American 
continents. It is divided into the coast- 
al area and the interior, called Inini 
Territory. In the total 65,081 square 
miles are only 13 square miles of cul- 
tivated land to support some 42,000 
people. 

A paradox exists in the Guianas: 
British Guiana was settled by the 
Dutch, while Dutch Guiana was settled 
by the British. The British ceded their 
colony to the Dutch in 1667—in ex- 
change for the Dutch colony of New 
Amsterdam in North America—now 
known as New York and Manhattan 
Island. The present British Guiana was 
ceded by the Dutch in 1812 and 1817. 

Both Dutch and British Guiana pro- 
duce bauxite, the chief aluminum ore. 
United States troops now occupy both, 
by agreements with the owners. 

3ritish Guiana is the largest—nearly 
90,000 square miles with about 340,000 
inhabitants, of which 42 percent are 
East Indians, 38 percent Negroes, and 
3 percent white. The highest point of 
land in all Guiana is Mount Roraima 
(8,635 feet elevation) in British Guiana. 

Where the high plateau drops to the 
coastal plain there are several water- 
falls of magnificent size and volume: 
Kaieteur (741 feet), King Edward VIII 
(840 feet), and Kukenaam (2,000 feet— 
the world’s highest) in British Guiana. 

Dutch Guiana covers some 54,291 
square miles and supports 178,000 peo- 
ple, 2,000 of whom are white. The Ne- 
groes and mulattoes total 37 percent; 
Javanese, 19 percent; East Indians, 24 
percent. 

The capitals of the three Guianas are 
Cayenne (French), Paramaribo (Dutch), 
and Georgetown (British). Guianan 
temperatures are hot, but steady, never 
excessive, never cool. The humidity, 
however, is always high. 

Readers wishing further opportunity 
to read articles in Spanish will find it in 
Revista Roraria, published monthly in 
that language. A year’s subscription in 
the Americas is $1.50. 


THE ONLY colonies on the South 
are the three 


Guianas—Dutch, British, and French. 





LAS UNICAS colonias que hay en § 
América son las tres Guayanas—}} 
desa, Inglesa y Francesa. La Gu 
Holandesa, 0! 
mente es ]] 
Surinam; la | 
yana_ Ingle 
conocia ant: 
el nombre de J) 
merara, y la G 
yana Fra 
aunque of 
mente lleva 
nombre, suel 
llamada Caye: 

La Guay 
Francesa es 
bre por la co 
penal de la 
del Diablo. 1 
bién se la 
dera como 
gi6n mas at 
del continente americano. Esta diy 
en la regi6én costera y el interio: 
mado éste Territorio de Inini. D 
65.081 millas cuadradas que abarca s 
mente se cultivan 13 para mant 
unas 42.000 almas. 

En las Guayanas existe una para 
la Guayana Britanica fué colonizacda | 
holandeses, en tanto que la Gua 
Holandesa lo fué por ingleses. Los 
gleses cedieron su colonia a los | 
deses en 1667—a cambio de la colo! 
holandesa de Nueva Amsterdam 
Norte América—conocida ahora co 
Nueva York y la Isla de Manhattan. | 
actual Guayana Inglesa fué cedida po 
los holandeses a Inglaterra en los a 
de 1812 y 1817. 

Tanto la Guayana Holandesa, como | 
Inglesa producen bauxita, el mineral 
que se extrae aluminio. Ambas esta! 
ocupadas hoy por tropas de los Estados 
Unidos, a base de convenios celebrados 
con las respectivas metr6polis. 

La Guayana Inglesa es la mas grande 
—cerca de 90.000 millas cuadradas, co! 
unos 340.000 habitantes, de los cuales « 
42 por ciento son indostanos; el 38, ne- 
gros y el 3, blancos. La cumbre mas 
alta en las Guayanas es el Monte Ro- 
raima, en la Inglesa (8.635 pies). 

Cuando la altiplanicie desciende a 
las llanuras costeras se producen varias 
cataratas magnificas: la de Kaietew 
(741 pies), la de Eduardo VIII (840), 5 
la de Kukenaam (2.000 pies), la mas 
alta del mundo, que se encuentra en la 
Guayana Inglesa. 

La Guayana Holandesa abarca unas 
54.291 millas cuadradas y la _ habitan 
178.000 personas, 2.000 de las cuales son 
de raza blanca. Los negros y mulatos 
forman el 37 por ciento; los javaneses 
el 19, y los indostanos, el 24. 

Las capitales de las tres Guayanas 
son: Cayena (Francesa), Paramaribo 
(Holandesa) y Georgetown (Inglesa). 
El clima es siempre caliente, pero nunca 
en extremo. La humedad, sin embargo, 
es siempre intensa. 
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“Once a judge, always a judge” ex- 


plains why Rotary’s First Vice-Presi 
dent is known to intimates as “JUDG! 


J. RAYMOND TIFFANY He sat in Dis 
trict Court in Hoboken, New Jersey, 
for five years Many another public 
trust has interspaced his quarter cen 
tury as a Hoboken attorney the as 
sistant attorney generalship of h 

State, for one Currently he is gen 


eral counsel to an Interstate Sanitation 
Commission, the same to the National 
Small Businessmen’s’ Association 
Which he helped to found 

At no time in 40 years has ROTARIAN 
OTTO E. GEPPERI 
been more than a 
compass point away 
from maps not 
even when he left 
the map - publishing 





business to go to 


France in World 


X War I; he served in 


Geppert Army Intelligence. 





From the Denoyer-Geppert Company 
in Chicago go maps, globes, and charts 
to the schoolhouses of the world 

In the midst of completing his 
memoirs, CHANNING POLLOCK took time 
to write the article we present this 
month. One of America’s most dis- 
tinguished playwrights, he could safely 
have rested his fame on two plays 
alone, The Enemy and The Fool. For- 
tunately for the thousands who like 
the charm of his writing, he did not 
choose so to do. 

—THE CHAIRMEN 
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Just 1OQ YEAS AQO this season, a 16-year-old English lad named W. M. Egley etched the 
greeting reproduced here. It was the first known Christmas card... and, unless it has been shelved until peace 
comes again, the original still hangs in the British Museum. In its warmth and humor, Egley’s card set a pattern 
from which the millions of cards that have snowed down upon 99 succeeding Christmases have deviated little. 
This year Americans alone will send almost a half-billion yuletide greeting cards... and folks in other lands, 
whether at peace or deep in war, will mail millions more. Britain, it is said, has lifted its brief wartime ban 
on Christmas-card manufacture. As never before, these bits of paper, tinted and printed, will this year 
bind scattered families, link old friends, and strengthen the flickering flame of goodwill round the earth. 


Of noncritical substance, they will give men a lift of heart never more essential than in times like these. 
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By Channing Pollock 


Author and Lecturer 


fl... LONG AGO I was fog- 


pound in a small boat at Glouces- 
ter, Massachusetts. The second 
or third morning, as I was begin- 
ning to be glum and depressed, a 
voice hailed me out of the mist. 
“Halloo, there!” the voice said. 
“Anybody around here that needs 
cheering up?” 

I never saw that man and he 
never saw me. A whole week we 
lay within a few yards of each 
other, wrapped in a damp wool 
pack that made the stem of my 
little cruiser invisible from her 
stern. My friend’s vessel drew less 
water than mine; at the end of that 
week he blew three farewell blasts 
on his whistle, called, “So long, 
and good luck!” and was gone. 
Every morning I had waited 
eagerly for his hearty “Halloo!” 
and whenever I grew lonely and 
dejected, I had sung out to him. 
There must have been dozens of 
small boats in that harbor, but I 
shall never know they were there. 
Nobody aboard them ever cried, 
“Halloo!” and, “Good luck!” 

Recalling this incident in an au- 
tobiography I have been writing, 
it occurs to me that we live in a 
world like that harbor at Glouces- 
ter. Millions of us in a fog—a fog 
of forgetfulness or indifference; 
walled in, though we elbow one 
another in the streets or glimpse 
one another at windows. And how 
most of us need an occasional 
“Halloo!” Last Summer I sat with 
my daughter on our sea wall at 
Shoreham as the beach patrol ap- 
proached; two young fellows in 
uniform, each shouldering a rifle. 
“Why don’t you speak to them?” 
Helen asked. I answered, “They 
don’t want to be bothered by an 
old guy like me.” Then, thinking 
better of it, I said, “Halloo, there! 
Pretty hot afternoon!”’ Those boys 
literally leaped up my steps. 
“Gosh, I was sunk that day,” one 
of them told me recently. “I never 
heard anything that sounded bet- 
ter to me than your ‘Halloo.’” 

We’re all sunk sometimes, and 
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‘Halloo, There! 


even if we're not, I never knew 
anyone who wasn’t warmed and 
heartened and bucked up by a 
word through the fog. An old lady 
for whom I have a very 
weakness writes me a line when- 


special 


ever she sees anything of mine in 
print. “I loved your article.”’ May- 
be she did, maybe sh 
I love her encouragement. My mail 
averages nearly 100 letters a day, 


e didn’t, but 


and if I can be warmed by any of 
them that says something pleas 
ant, what of the man who receives 
one letter a day, or one a week? 

We were talking of loneliness 
recently at dinner, and the chair- 
man of the board of a great cor- 
poration remarked, “The toughest 
time in my life was when I first 
came to New York. I didn’t know 
anybody; there wasn’t a soul in 
this town who cared whether I 
lived or died. My only close rela- 
tive was a brother I’d left on the 
farm; I used to wait at the door 
for the postman, hoping to hear 
from him, but nothing ever came 
Years afterward he asked, ‘Why 
did you want to hear from me? 
I’d nothing to write about.’ Boy, 
I'd have given a week’s salary if 
he’d just written his name!” 

In a recent article William L. 
Stidger told of remembering a 
schoolteacher who’d been kind to 
him, and, in middle age, writing 
to thank her. She replied: “I am 
now an old lady in my 80’s, living 
alone in a small room, cooking my 
own meals, lonely and seeming 
like the last leaf. ... I taught 
school for 50 years, and yours is 
the first note of appreciation I ever 
received. It came on a blue, cold 
morning and it cheered my lonely 
old heart as nothing has cheered 
me in many years.” 

How do you know how many 
people who were kind to you are 
having a blue morning, and lonely 
old hearts? Do you write ’em? 
Probably not. Most of the time, 





When a chap’s bogging down in the slough of despond, 
nothing cheers more than a friendly ‘Halloo, there!’ 


neither do | jut we should 
What’s the use of all the boat 
the harbor—a gray, chill, rough 
harbor these days—if none of ’e! 
ever hails you? 

That’s one of the things I 


about Christmas People yo 
haven’t heard from in a yeal 
then, drop you a line, or send the 
greetings on card voices out of 


the fog. Maybe you never saw 
their faces, or saw them rarel) 


maybe they’re men and women 


who did you a good turn once, or 
for whom you did a good turn 
You thought they’d forgotten, and 
maybe you had, but isn’t it swell 
to remember, and be remembered? 
If you sent a card or a line to 
everyone who'd helped you at 
some time in the past, you'd be 
surprised at the length of you 


list. But what a pleasant surpris« 


UW: IN I’m away from home on 


a lecture tour, or what not, I write 
to my wife and’ to my daughte 

every day—often two or three 
times a day. And when I f 

get daily letters from them, I’n 
to be tied 
hearing of people who love each 
It’s worse 


sel to 
I’m always haart a 


other and don’t write. 
to think of others more or less 
without love lonely 
young people struggling up the 
hill or elderly ones slipping dow 
people away from home, or people 
believing themselves  friendless 
and forgotten—for whom “‘Halloo” 
seldom comes out of the mist. My 
wife says we shouldn’t send out 
cards this Christmas; “too many 
uses for paper, and too many post- 
men taken from their jobs.’”” Maybe 
she’s right—though I can’t think 
of any better use for paper or post- 
men—but if we don’t send cards, 
I’m going to be pretty busy writ- 
ing notes for a week or two. 

It’s a tough time; a good time to 
ask, “Anybody around here that 
needs cheering up?” 


people, 
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OR NEARLY a decade the 21 
Republics of the Western Hem- 


isphere have been drawing 
more and more clesely together 
under the Good Neighbor policy 
initiated by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. This policy was mani- 
fested first in the dealings between 
the various Governments. Ending 
military aggression and economic 
imperialism was in itself a great 
step forward, and was absolutely 
necessary before the New World 
peoples could feel a mutual spirit 
of confidence and trust. But it is 
only now, as we have a common 
stake in the United Nations’ fight 
for freedom, that we are really 
coming to know each other, and 
to find tangible and concrete ways 
of working together. 

One of the institutions through 
which the new cordiality is being 
expressed is Rotary International, 
with its 572 Clubs in Latin Amer- 
ica in addition to the thousands 
of Clubs in other parts of the 
world. Two years ago an outstand- 
ing South American—Armando 


Photo: Publix 


de Arruda Pereira, of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil—was elected President of 
the organization. This year the of- 
fice is held by another South 
American leader—Fernando Car- 
bajal, of Lima, Peru. 

That Senor Carbajal is imbued 
with the real spirit of the Good 
Neighbor policy was demon- 
strated by his recent visit to 
Washington, D. C., to confer with 
President Roosevelt and others in 
regard to ways and means of 
achieving further Pan-American 
unity. On that occasion he said, 
“Rotary International hopes to co- 
Operate in every way possible 
with the Pan American Union and 
other agencies in fostering a bet- 
ter feeling among the peoples of 
the world, especially of the New 
World. I shall do all in my power 
to unite our nations.” 

All of us realize that nothing 
contributes more te understand- 
ing a people than a knowledge of 
its language. It is impossible to 
overestimate the good that will 
come from the widespread teach- 


TOGETHER 









By Henry A. Wallace 


Vice-President of the United States 


Spurred by necessity as well 
as commonsense,the Americas 
are becoming good neighbors. 
Ways of cooperating, learned 
in time of war, will not be 
forgotten when peace returns. 


ing of Spanish in schools and « 
leges of the United States, and th 
teaching of English in the cow 
tries of Latin America. Even het 
ter than learning to read each 
other’s language is to learn to talk 
together. Through conversation 
we gain a familiarity with each 
other’s background, point of vii 
and problems. 

Another way to get acquainted 
with our neighbors is to hear thei! 
songs. I have found both pleas 
ure and profit in listening to pho- 
nograph records made in the othe! 
American republics. This not onl 
helps one’s pronunciation, but 
gives an insight into the thinking 
of the peoples whose philosoph: 
these songs express. 

Still another medium is useful 
in gaining a knowledge of ou 
neighboring peoples. That is thi 
motion picture. I understand 
that that medium has been widel\ 
adopted by Rotary Pan-American 
Clubs.* It is interesting to com- 





*Composed of 22 boys and girls in el 
mentary or secondary schools, chosen }) 
fellow students, each to represent a coun 
try of the Americas. Their purpose is to 
develop the spirit of friendliness and the 
knowledge necessary for understanding 
and goodwill among nations. See Play 
‘Pan-America,’ by Rabbi Morris A. Sko)) 
March, 1942, RoTrarIaAn.—Ebs. 
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nare films made in the 
American republics with 
made in the United States. 

Best of all, of course, is to travel 
in the neighbor countries to get a 
firsthand acquaintance with their 
peoples and customs. The value 
of such travel has been 
strated in the opening of the new 
Inter-American Highway as far as 
Mexico City. I frequently have 
met old friends from farming re- 
gions in the Mississippi Valley 
whose sense of the importance of 
closer economic relations with the 
neighbor countries had _ been 
stirred by the mere fact of coming 
into physica! contact with a neigh- 
bor people which the highway has 
made possible. I am confident 
that every one of the hundreds of 
thousands of visitors who have 
driven into Mexico over the high- 
way has gained in sympathetic 
appreciation of the values of Mex- 
ico’s culture and of the actualities 
of Mexico’s problems. Some day, 
when the highway is extended to 
the more distant lands of Central 
and South America, still larger 
numbers of motorists will ride 
over it and experience a great ad- 


demon- 





THE PAN-AMERICAN HIGHWAY is being pushed south through Mexico. 
Wallace prophesies, it will link the Americas, bringing new cultural, economic advantages. 


venture in 
cultural relations 


The main purpose which a high 
way connecting all the Americas 
will serve will be and should be 
economic. A completed interna 
tional highway will link up the 
republics of the Andean plat 
and Central America whic! 


though near to each other in ail 


line miles, are hardly jess distant 
in trade facilities than separate 
continents. The highway will 


make it easier for Colombian com 
merce to move into Ecuador and 
for Ecuadorean products to move 
into Colombia in the same wav 
that a new Colombian-Venezuelan 
trade is 
along the completed sections of 
to Bo- 
It will permit the abundant 
foodstuffs of Chile and the Argen- 
tine to move up the road into the 
mountains and ease somewhat the 
chronic nutrition want of the In 
dians on the Bolivian 

In compact regions such 
tral America it 
famines due to local 


r 


already springing up 
the highway from Caracas 


gota. 


plateaus 
as Cen- 
will make local 
il crop failures 
to relieve. The important 


thing about a great 


easy 


highway is 





Some day, Mr. 
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today just about where the United 
States did a century ago with re 
pect to their stage of industrial 
and agricultural development \ 
hundred years ago in the United 
States, California’s gold had not 
vet been discovered: development 
of the great copper and iron re 
ources of Michigan and Minne 
ota had searcely begun: our tim 


ber resource were almost un 


touched; people had not started to 
use our oil in lamps; and the great 
agricultural West was just begin- 
settled. When we re- 
alize what progress has been made 
in the United States since that 


ning to be 


time, we can understand what the 
possibilities are for industrial and 
tropical agricultural development 
in the other American republics 
during the next century 

Right now industrial develop- 
ment in the Latin-American coun- 
tries is directly affected by the 
war. With the encouragement 
and assistance of the United 
States Government, the emphasis 
is toward the expansion of produc- 
tion of strategic materials. but 
wartime industrial development 
in Latin America is limited by the 
scarcity of materials and ma- 
chinery in the United States and 
the strain on shipping. Therefore 


the test of any project today is its 
importance to the war effort. 

Some projects based on new or 
used equipment from the United 
States are going forward. Among 
these are a rolling mill in Mexico, 
cement plants in Colombia and 
Peru, plants in 
Uruguay and Chile, and an asbes- 
tos plant in Venezuela. Another 
outstanding project is the 50-mil- 
lion-dollar steel plant in Brazil. 

There is reason to believe that 
after the war, industrial progress 
in Latin America will leap ahead, 
and the great potential wealth to 
be found in her undeveloped re- 
sources will be converted into ac- 
tual wealth in the form of useful 
goods. This will make possible a 
greater volume of trade within 
Latin America, as well as with the 
United States. 

Increased trade may result from 
agricultural development also. I 
do not refer to the expansion of 
wheat, corn, meat, and cotton, of 
which farmers of the United 
States ordinarily produce a sur- 
plus. It is wiser to encourage the 
production of commodities which 
we need, but which we do not our- 
selves produce. 

Outstanding among such com- 


modities is rubber, which can 


electric-power 





A DRIP for rubber is made by inserting a piece of wood into the tree. Brazil, original 
home of the rubber tree, is again planting great areas—for wartime and post-war needs. 


10 


easily be produced in a nun 

Latin-American countries. | 
been vitally interested in 
product since the time I wa 

retary of Agriculture. Mors 

five years ago I realized th 

lack of rubber was likely to | 
our Achilles heel in the eve 
world war, and since then 

given all possible stimulus 

production in this hemisp 
The Department of Agricult 
program to encourage produ 
of natural rubber in Latin A 
ica, which was authorized in J 
1940, is now well under way, 
preparations for large-scale 
ber plantings being made ji 
different countries. 

Also, the collection of ru 
growing in the wild is being 
ganized in practically all the 1 
ber-producing countries in 
Western Hemisphere. Any 
plies from this source will be 
pecially valuable in supplem: 
ing the precious stores we hav: 
hand in the United States. 

Other crops and trees whic! 
yield commodities we _ of 
United States need and wl! 
could be produced in. “uatin-Ame! 
ican countries are abaca, or \ 
nila hemp; cinchona, the sourc: 
of quinine; rotenone - bearing 
crops, valuable for insecticida 
purposes; fibers such as henequen 
and sisal; the ceiba tree, fron 
which kapok is derived; hard- 
woods and other forest products 
and the mulberry tree, which 
makes possible production of silk 

The recently organized Inter- 
American Institute of Agricul- 
tural Sciences, in which all the 21 
American Republics are _partici- 
pating, will give a strong stimulus 
to such agricultural development 
throughout the Americas. 

All these activities—both indus- 
trial and agricultural — should 
have as their ultimate aim the 
raising of the standard of living 
in this hemisphere. Not onl) 
those millions whose incomes no\ 
are so desperately low, but also 
those others more fortunate wil! 
benefit from the increased produc- 
tion of wealth and increased trade 

These economic gains will be 
tremendously important. But 
more important still will be the 
growth of a spirit of human broth- 
erhood as the true meaning of tl 
Good Neighbor policy is felt b\ 
Americans everywhere. 
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Bon hundred and fifty years 
ago, the Americas were discov- 
ered. Standing midway between 
the extremes of the East and the 
West, it has been their mission, 
under Providence, to contribute 
to the solution of world problems. 

The Americas are lands of hos- 
pitality, their doors open to every 
man of every race. They are the 
mirror of all ideals. Our conti- 
nents have ever been the refuge 
for the persecuted, a hope for the 
needy, a frontier for the poor. 

It is now more than 100 years 
since the independence of the 
Americas was established, based 
on such ideals and such hopes. In 
that time we have achieved our 
solidarity, our laws, and our lib- 
eral institutions. 

The Americas believe in a ma- 
terial and moral order that must 
endure for its own advantage and 
for that of the entire world. We 
do not ask for rights exclusively 
ours nor demand special treat- 
ment for the American continents. 
We strive only for security and 
peace, the same security and peace 
which the other peoples of the 
world have ever found in the gen- 
erous hospitality of our good 
earth and the protection of our in- 
stitutions. 

Brazil is an integral part of the 
Americas, and her destiny is 
linked to each and every one of 
the American nations. This con- 
cept has been with us of Brazil 
since the dawn of our national life. 
Today it is more than ever before 
us in this tragic hour of world 
conflict in which the Americas, 
after four centuries of preparation 
and organization, are now called 
by fate to fulfill their duties for 
their own salvation and that of all 
humanity. 

Even as the discovery of the 
Americas replenished a Europe 
impoverished and void of hope; 
even as the independence of the 
American nations gave the world 
liberty, equality, religious  tol- 
erance, widespread social and eco- 
nomic well-being, and a full place 
for women; even as our place in 
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By Oswaldo Aranha 
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For many years Oswaldo Aranha has 
advocated unity and collaboration 
among the Americas. As Brazil's 
Foreign Minister, he welcomed rep- 
resentatives of the 21 American Re- 
publics to their conference at Rio de 
Janeiro last January. A lawyer by 
profession, he entered President 
Vargas’ Cabinet in 1930 as Minister 
of Justice, became Finance Minister 
in 1931. He was appointed Am- 
bassador to the United States in 
1934, and Foreign Minister in 1938. 











the concert of nations brought to 
the rest of the world a vision of 
equal nations using arbitration, 
conciliation, and consultation as 
means of settling international 
differences, so it is our duty today 
to protect these advances we have 
won. Our moral force lies in the 
cooperation of the American na- 
tions not alone for the common 
weal, but also for an ideal of life 
we shall never relinquish. 

Today, peace is as grave a prob- 
lem as the winning of the war, for 
the world is mutually interde- 
pendent, thanks to science and in- 
vention. These, however, have 
been subverted to violence, and 
civilization hangs precariously and 
lightly in the balance between 
men of goodwill and tyrants. 

In these fateful moments in the 
life of nations, when we call upon 
those heroes of whom we learned 


‘Land of Light and Liberty’ 


in our youth, such as Scipio, Alex 
ander the Great, and even Napo 
leon, let us compare their achieve 
ments with the lessons of patience 
forbearance, and meditation 
which we also studied, typified by 
the man who suffered most—Job 

We public servants, men of na 
tional responsibility, must remen 
ber these lessons of patience, ol 
humility, of resignation, in every 
hour of our lives, and also recol 
lect that there are those outside 
of our American continents who 
likewise think in terms of all hu 
manity. 

There is an episode of prophecy 
in the work of one of the most 
prescient of the Uruguayan au 
thors—José Enrique Rodé—which 
tells of Nero, who once ordered a 
procession before him of all the na- 
tions of the earth, women taking 
the rdles of the lands dominated 
by his empire, which he consid 
ered would last forever. There 
passed before him, one after the 
other, the enchained nations 

First came Gaul, subjugated and 
impoverished by the military 
might of the Caesars. She passed 
before the emperor and bowed ab- 
jectly, vet turned her eyes to that 
hope which comes from God alone. 
Then came the others—Greece, 
that great Greece which gave us 
immortal ilearning — hungry, de- 
spoiled, dragged before the Roman 
emperor to beg a morsel of bread 
for her starving young. One after 
another they came—Parthia, Lusi 
tania, Iberia, victims of tyranny 

Last came a woman in white, 
bathed in light, beautiful as no 
Roman beauty could boast 

“Who art thou?” one of the 
lackeys asked, but she answered 
naught. Her silence was a chal- 
lenge to tyranny. And the em- 
peror, indignant that she would 
not prostrate herself as the other 
victims had done, demanded anew 
her name. The woman spoke: 

“IT am the Americas, the infinite 
land, land of light and liberty! 
Thy realm shall pass. I am the 
hope of a world destroyed by the 
errors of tyranny!” 



































Teach Children to Believe in Santa? 


This question may seem trivial. 
Perhaps it is—and perhaps it is 
not. Every year at this season 
educators apply themselves ear- 
nestly to it: “Does the breaking of 
the bubble scar the growing child’s 
psyche?” Then the press reprints 
the old New York Sun’s gentle let- 
ter to Virginia: “There is a Santa 
Claus.” And far and wide the 
grownups gather around their 
Christmas hearths and talk about 
“When I first found out... .” 

In a time when men are search- 
ing hard for values, the question 
seems especially apt. So we asked 
it of several Rotarians or their 
wives The following selection 
from the many generous answers 
is a fair “sampling’—and forms 
the symposium-of-the-month.—Eb. 





Lies Are Always Wrong 
Holds Mrs. Josephine Powell 


Wife of Physician 

Oakland, California 

Baan goodness, there seems 

to be much less belief in Santa in 

the children of today. Because a 

lie, even if wrapped up in a myth, 

is wrong and cannot do anything 
but cause bad effects. 

Our children were taught the 
truth about Santa Claus, and, as a 
result, there was not the chance 
of the harmful effects that might 
have resulted when eventually 
they would have learned we had 
deceived them. My childhood ex- 
perience was similar to my chil- 
dren’s. I have never felt the lack 
of whatever influence the myth is 
supposed to have on one’s life! 

We feel that the wonderful 
story of Christmas brings its own 
share of happiness. Since there 
is no lying, there is no chance of 
disillusionment. 


Child life is Dream Life 


Feels Andrés Osuna 


Agriculturalist 

Monterrey, Mexico 

| CAN speak for only two gene- 
rations—my own and my chil- 
dren's. Though our three children 
are grown up, I know that they 
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believed, as I did, in Santa Claus. 

Nor do I remember being disil- 
lusioned. I must have been well 
into adolescence before my com- 
panions told me the truth—but 
there was no shock, because some- 
how I had been expecting it. So 
it was with my children—they 
found the truth for themselves 
through their associates. 

A child’s life is really half a 
dream life and only half real. So 
the myths of childhood, being half 
a dream and half real—the pres- 
ents are truly real, you know!— 
fit perfectly into the pattern of 
existence, and emergence from 
childhood is constant and without 
any bad effects. 


Makes Childhood Happier 
Argues Ivan Wilbur Keffer 


Vice-President, F. W. Woolworth Co. 
of Canada, Ltd. 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


I. SEEMS to me that while the 
belief in Santa is quite as wide- 
spread as it ever was, our children 
grow up earlier and are disillu- 
sioned while younger. And this is 
a shame, for a belief in the good 
saint makes the earlier years of 
childhood happier. 

My chums told me the truth 
when I was about 6, and it seems 
to me my daughter learned from 
her playmates even earlier. As 
soon as she began to doubt, we 
explained the custom to her, and 
in every case of which I know 
there was no shock. It seems to 
be a natural process—like losing 
milk teeth at the proper age. 


Makes Closer Family Ties 
Thinks Mendus R. Vevle 


Children’s Home Superintendent 
Owatoona, Minnesota 


i TAUGHT my children — one 
now an adult and the other an 
adolescent—the Santa myth, for it 
is a fable that lends itself to many 
changing situations and fits each 
family and each one in the family. 

In our own case it has meant 
closer family ties. They have out- 
grown the myths, but our family 


ties have been made closer and 
more binding by the experie: 
The joys of planning and work- 
ing together have left only the 
happiest imprint, and for all thei: 
years the “children” still 
Santa to come on December 25 


There Is a Santa Claus! 
Avers Will M. Harper 


Judge 
Monroe, Louisiana 


was taught to believe in Santa 
Claus when a mere babe, and | 
still do. In the intervening years 
there have been many attempts to 
disillusion me, but they are and 
will be futile. I am unshaken in 
my firm belief. 

With me in my rock-ribbed at- 
titude are my three daughters, 
who have been taught, as far as 
their parents can do it, to believe 
in Santa Claus, seeing him as we 
do—the spirit of Christ moving in 
men’s hearts at Christmastide 

No ill can ever come from good, 
so if we treat Santa Claus in this 
light, only good can result. 

Merry Christmas! 


Gives Joy and Satisfaction 
Asserts A. V. Millar 


University Dean 
Madison, Wisconsin 
[ seLievep in Santa Claus, my 
two daughters did when they were 
young, and now my grandchildren 
do. Santa Claus is a pleasing 
myth, and a source of conversa- 
tion and family cohesion at holi- 
day time. Its effects on the chil- 
dren have been unobservable— 
save that it gave joy and satisfac- 
tion. 

I cannot remember any distress 
in my own case when, sometime 
between my fifth and seventh 
Christmases, I learned the truth 
I observed none in my own chi! 
dren, as they disillusioned them- 
selves. 

Since I deal with more matu 
students, I cannot judge accu 
rately of today’s belief in Santa 
but it seems to me to be less wide- 
spread than in earlier days. 
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Why Rob a Child? 
Demands Arthur L. Hahn 


Y.M.C.A. Executive 
Bayonne, New Jersey 


Way rob a child of one of 
childhood’s delights? The belief 
in Santa cannot endure long—in 
my own case my parents were 
forced to tell me all when I was 6 
because of my questions, based on 
the doubt of school friends. But I 
held something so great and good 
and big that there was no doubt 
in my mind when my own daugh- 
ter came along as to what our at- 
titude would be. 

And though we went through 
the same experience with her as 
we, too, had followed, there has 
never been any sign of ill effects 
in any of us. Every child of whom 
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I know seems to have this herit- 
age—at least until he or she goes 
to school. And why not? 


Why Face Reality Too Soon? 
Asks Homer P. Shepherd 


Educator 
Lyndhurst, New Jersey 


DResomrunaTety. our chil- 
dren find out in school that the 
things they are taught as desir- 
able patterns of conduct are not 
done by adults. Compared to the 
shocks of such realities, the 
Christmas myth and awakening 
are minor, indeed. Why make the 
little ones face realities too soon? 

In my own recollection and in 


aphic Tilust 


the cases of my 





now fully adult, there was no 
sharp break—rather a_transfer- 
ence of the idea of one Santa to a 
concept of parents as a substitute 
and, in turn, of bringing gifts 
others. There have been no 
effects, as attested by our zest fo1 
the holiday, and our own famil1 
feeling that Christmas isn’t right 
without a Christmas tree 


A Happy Experience 
Finds Mrs. Gladys McElroy 


Wife of Educator 

Eminence, Kentucky 

i WAS 11 or 12 years old when 
I began to suspect the truth and 
stayed awake a little bit too long 
one Christmas Eve and learned 






































the “facts of life.” My own son is 
reaching that age, and I suspect 
that he suspects, too! 

Sut the Santa Claus myth is one 
of the happiest experiences and 
greatest thrills of childhood and, 
properly and sensibly handled, is 
without danger to the child’s emo- 
tional stability. 


‘Santa’ Is Overdone 
Observes Julio Gerlein C. 


Past Director, Rotary International 
Baranquilla, Colombia 
y REMEMBER well when I was 
living in the United States that 
my impression of the Santa myth 
was that it is overdone. Children 
are taught to believe in it implic- 
itly, not with a tongue-in-cheek 
attitude, and to rely upon it to a 
surprising degree 
In Latin America we have two 
beliefs—the story varies from 
place to place—and in addition 
those families in cities where the 


is no “awakening” such as the 
North American child must have 
when the truth becomes apparent. 


Never Tire of Myths 
Opines J. L. Trumbull 


Tea and Coffee Importer 
Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada 
Bi raovdn I can still remem- 
ber the emotional and mental up- 
heaval I suffered when my older 
cousin broke the news to me—I 
must have been about 6—I still 
enjoy the Santa myth, as well as 
all other fairy stories. For it is 
one of that great class which we 
all learn as youngsters and of 
which we never tire, even as we 
grow older. 

Naturally, I told the story to my 
children. Fairy stories and myths 
are a tradition, a custom, a her- 
itage with us. We and our chil- 
dren and their children are en- 
titled to all of them, and Santa 
Claus is part and parcel of them. 





Ciup 
AD pe mexico 











“THE THREE Wise Kings: Gaspar, Melchior, and Balthasar’’"—as Mexico City Rotarians per- 
sonified them at a Club meeting last Christmas. A Latin-American counterpart of Santa 
Claus, they bring gifts, as in the Bible story, on the Twelfth Night called the Epiphany. 


North American influence is 
strong, places nearest the border 
of the United States, share the 
Santa Claus legend. 

In some localities, presents are 
left on Christmas Eve by the 
Christ Child. In others—prob- 
ably in most—the gifts are left by 
the Three Wise Kings, who arrive 
on the Twelfth Night, or Epiph- 
any (January 6). 

Contrary to the North American 
custom, the Latin child is not 
taught the Santa myth as a truth. 
To him it is a fairy tale, told as 
such and accepted as such. There 
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Joy Repays Hurt 
Recalls Mrs. F. E. Osborne 


Wife of Schoo! Supplier 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


Tuoucn there was a distinct 
pang when my schoolmates told 
me the “truth” about Santa Claus 
—I must have been 8 or 9 years 
old then—I know that the ecstasy 
I had enjoyed in previous years 
was worth it. The pain was gone 
before another Christmas rolled 
around and the pleasure of my 
early belief has stayed with me. 


So when my own daughter « 
along, I had no compunct 
about teaching her the legend 
my only reason was the joy it 
given me. And though her sc} 
mates “disillusioned” her in t 
it must have been equally s 
fying to her, for her own child 
have learned of Santa, too. 

3ut it does seem to me 
there is less belief among 
growing generation than thy: 
was in my own day or that ot 
child. It seems a shame—ai 
dare to hope that it only app: 
so. Or perhaps it is because 1 
children of today are so wis 
young! 

Or maybe it is because as 
grow older, things seem so diff 
ent from ‘when we were young.’ 


Teach ‘Give’ As Well As ‘Get’ 
Urges Herbert B. Barks 


Educator, Baylor School 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Mm. THREE children are stil! 
in the believing age, and they have 
faith in Santa Claus. To fail to 
give them this would rob them of 
the happiest moments of child- 
hood and happiest memories in 
years to come. 

The only trouble with the Santa 
story is that parents place too 
much emphasis on getting and not 
enough on giving. The real joy 
and spirit of Santa Claus come 
from giving, not receiving. Too 
many parents selfishly retain all 
this satisfaction. 


Symbol of Greatest Truth 
Believes John E. Martin 


School Superintendent 
Brookings, South Dakota 


Gana CLAUS is the symbol of 
the greatest truth of all time. | 
learned it so, and I taught it to my 
children as such. 

Whatever disillusionment there 
might have been was overcome 
when my mother told me the 
truth, and since I had been taught 
not only to receive, but also to give 
and thus be a part of Santa, there 
was no hurt. 

Santa is the most beautiful fairy 
story of all time and based upon 
the kindliest of human emotions 
Santa might well be the symbol] of 
Rotary, for he personifies service. 
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THE AFTERMATH: debris and smoldering ruins in Crowell, Tex., follc wing the tornado which took 11 lives and did 2 


2 millions of damage 


MID devastation and 1 it ca illocated their f 1 l S 1} 
0 “four-bits” do? The little west-Texas were built, one for partially blir 
town of Crowel hich a tornado widow, the other for an elds 
ravaged last Spring, provides one an able to work Upon lots pure ‘ 
Sswel it can do a powerful lot when needy perso! the Red C€C 
backed by others of its spe é structed small he ‘ ufficiel 
\W at d Few When word of. the tri lisastet needs Outright gift were 
which levelled 90 percent of this busy those in dire want Loa as te 
community of 1,800 people reached Ro- others in constructing new |} é 
\ e / tarians of District /, in Texa thei Now that Crowell and its peopl 
00-cent pleces started ) l \\ na truggling ‘ fee ‘ 
helpfulness reached the Rota Club of their bleakest day They do not f 
Crowell and clinked action, along those Rotarians who starte 
with funds of the Red Cross, the Army, the “four-bits’” which created a tinkle 
d Nn O and other organizations that foretold the rebirth of the 
Judiciously the Rotarians of Crowell ROTARIAN H. E. I 


















THEIR LITTLE HOME razed by the storm, this elderly couple built 
this three-room house with funds disbursed by Crowell Rotarians. 











HER HOME for 40 years destroyed, this woman now lives in a new 
one, built from 50-cent pieces given by the Rotarians of District 127 



























PARTIALLY wrecked, the rented home of this mother of four children 
was bought by Rotarians, moved and repaired, then given to her. 
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VINES and flowers already add a touch of hominess to the house 
that Rotarians of Crowell built and presented to this local resident. 
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A Call to Action! 


By J. Raymond Tiffany 


First Vice-President, Rotary International 


a. FARMERS, the merchants, 


the hired hands, and the youth of 
Concord and Lexington arose in 
the night and hurried forth to de- 
fend their new-found liberty at 
the hurried call of horseback 
couriers. They did not haggle nor 
hem and haw. They did not argue 
over organizational technicalities, 
nor did they seek “P.I.’’* to obtain 
swivel-chair jobs. Liberty was 
challenged. They left their beds, 
their families, their all, to grasp 
the old flintlock and, untrained 
and unorganized, they went forth 
to meet a common enemy. They 
understood the cost and the value 
of freedom. Its preservation was 
their prime necessity. 

Today we are again engaged in 
a mighty struggle to test whether 
that same liberty shall be torn 
from us and the countless millions 
of others who crave its privileges; 
to test whether ruthless men shall 
be permitted to enslave the world 
and to take from our youth and 
generations yet unborn their 
priceless heritage purchased with 
the blood of our glorified dead and 
presently entrusted to us as free 
men. 

Has Rotary International a 
stake in the world-wide contest? 

Positively, yes! 

Recall Rotary in a World at 
War, that notable statement unan- 
imously adopted at our interna- 
tional Convention at Toronto last 
June, which avowed: 


. that the full attainment of the 
Rotary ideal of service can only be 
achieved in countries where there is 
libertv of the individual, in freedom 
of thought, speech and assembly, free- 
dom of worship, freedom from perse- 
cution and aggression, and freedom 
Where this lib- 


erty does not exist, Rotary cannot live. 


from want and fear. 


There we have a Call to militant 
action. Rotary proclaims the prin- 
ciple, then squarely upon the 
shoulders of each Club and each 

¢*“p 1." is the mark which is put on a 
soldier’s or officer’s record card denoting 


political influence It is not looked upon 
with much favor 


Rotary expects every Rotarian to do his duty: bloody 
hands clutch at the birthright of future generations. 


totarian places the responsibility 
for translating it into action. What 
one Club or one Rotarian can do, 
others may be unable to achieve. 
But Rotarians, individually and in 
groups, are finding ways to imple- 
ment our ideal of service in ways 
suited to their strength and local 
needs. It’s a glorious story of 
achievement — as you will for 
yourself see when you read the 
article by our General Secretary, 
starting on the page opposite. 

But it is not enough. We must 
do more! 

Our fellow Rotarians in lands 
yet neutral as well as those in 
countries actively waging the 
fight for freedom expect it of us. 
And our former fellow Rotarians 
now in regions where freedom of 
thought, speech, and assembly do 
not prevail look to us to hasten 
the dawn of the new day. 

So comes the call. Rotary-as- 
usual must cease to be. The help- 
ful and essential activities of 
peacetimes must be continued of 
course, but the more urgent need 
of the moment must be recognized 
and accepted as our primary re- 
sponsibility. 


al alata a | 


. For U.S.A. Rotarians rd 


Every Rotary Club in the 
United States is being asked to 
devote one program this month 
to "The World Struggle — 
Emerging Ideals." This is to be 
the first of six such monthly 
events, proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Participation of Ro- 
tarians in the Post-War World, 
and approved by the Board of 
Directors of Rotary Inter- 
national. 


Rotary expects every 


* * 
. Club to do its duty! ed 
* * 
OOOO Ott kook totok 


The call comes with special] 
force to Rotarians in the United 
States, for here is concentrated 
Rotary’s greatest strength. It js 
not enough that we buy war 
bonds, that we talk earnestly ot 
this or that. We now must be 
militant in our zeal and work to 
win the struggle for freedom; and 
when victory has been won, then 
we must cause the spirit of Rotary 
to prevail at the peace table lest 
they who have given their all shall 
have died in vain. 


Bu EVEN that is still not 
enough. When peace comes, we 
must reclaim those rights we as 
free men have gladly granted to 
our Governments to further our 
common interests in wartime. Let 
us not forget that all men have 
certain wnalienable rights, among 
which are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. These are 
not ours to alienate to Govern- 
ments forever; they belong to gen- 
erations yet unborn and are held 
in trust by us. They must be re- 
possessed. 

If Rotary is to advance its great 
Fourth Object of international un- 
derstanding and goodwill, it is es- 
sential for Rotarians to establish 
and to maintain freedom of the 
individual. Freedom is a birth- 
right, purchased by the blood of 
free men, entrusted to us for safe- 
keeping, that from us and through 
us our sons and our sons’ sons may 
enjoy its benefits. 

One task is before us now. It is 
to anticipate and to discharge each 
call for service with the vigor and 
the intelligence we expect of our 
boys “over there.” No sacrifice 
we may be asked to make can 
equal theirs. 

And as we work together, we 
must maintain that eternal vigi- 
lance which truly is the price of 
liberty. We must now so build 
that the unalienable rights of men 
shall never again have to be de- 
fended on bloody fields and in 
bombed cities. 
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by pene Lovejoy 


Secretary, Rotary 
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country in accordance with a basic 
principle established many years 


ago The present phase of the 


World War is exceptional in its 
challenge to the Rotarian only in 
that the impact is the greatest in 
world. history, and hence the ap 
plication of each Rotarian is the 
greater 

The panorama of the reports in 
dicated the democratic ideal of 
action at its best. Club after Club 
had surveyed local and national 
needs and then as a Club had done 
what to it seemed most necessary 
at the moment, changing its ac- 
tion as need changed. Individual 
Rotarians have been receiving in 
formation and inspiration in Ro- 
tary Club meetings and then have 
been relating these directly to the 
need in accordance with time and 
ability—and it is remarkable to 
see how much time has become 
available, and how much latent 
ability has been stored up await- 
ing such an intensified need as we 


now face. 


The activities vary from Club to * 


Club. The Rotary Club of Chicago 
has an elaborate 14-point “All-Out 
War Call.” McKeesport, Pennsyl- 
vania, had a $20 breakfast consist- 
ing of ham and eggs and a war 
bond for each member and there- 
after continued action by each 
individual. District Governor 
Charles W. Churchman was mak- 
ing his official visit to the Rotary 
Club of Upper Darby, Pennsylva- 
nia, when an_air-raid alarm 
sounded. Eighty percent of the 
members had to leave the meeting 
to assume their emergency posts 
in the community, with the result 
that the Governor postponed his 
visit and the community found it- 
self adequately protected. 


——— Rotary Clubs have 
invested corporate funds in war 
bonds—all are participating in the 
continual sale of war bonds—to 
their own members as at Malden, 
Massachusetts, when 84 members 
in less than 30 minutes purchased 
$84,078 worth of bonds—or when 
the Rotary Club of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, took over the war-bond 
sale in Victory Square, with the 
result that $1,078,880 were sold in 
one day to its own 402 mem- 
bers. Rotarians serve on ratici:- 
ing boards of various types and on 
selective-service boards, donate 
mobile canteens, find lodging for 


relatives of soldiers near camps, 
adopt the crews of ships named 
after their cities, help codrdinate 
business disrupted temporarily by 
the war impact, help secure re- 
cruits for the various services, 
man observation posts, etc. One 
man donated a $2,200 two-way ra- 
dio to the local police; another all 
by himself collected 46,000 pounds 
of magazines and newspapers and 
turned this huge amount into the 
local scrap pile. Going-away pa- 
rades are arranged for the boys; 
servicemen are provided with 
fountain pens, or watches, or sub- 
scriptions to magazines or to the 
local papers. 

Club after Club reported that its 
entire manpower and often that 
of the women relatives is mo- 
bilized into the war effort. Statis- 
tically from the 2,000 question- 
naires that were returned, we find 
that in these communities over 
half of the local civilian-defense 
councils are headed by Rotarians. 
In these same communities nearly 
7,000 Rotarians are serving on de- 
fense councils as staff officers. A\|- 
ready more than 18,000 Rotarians 
have qualified as air-raid wardens, 
auxiliary police, fire watchers, etc., 
and an additional 3,000 are taking 
courses, so that more than 21,000 
Rotarians will be so qualified in 
the 2,000 reporting communities. 

That there is a great deal of 
manpower available for the fur- 
ther intensified demand when it 
appears is evidenced by the fact 
that of the 900 Rotary Clubs that 
offered their corporate service and 
manpower to the local civilian- 
defense councils, only 650 have so 
far been accepted. A copy of this 
report has been sent to Washing- 
ton, D. C., to indicate the availabil- 
ity of this additional manpower 
for civilian defense. 

In recent months more than 
6,000 Rotary Club programs have 
been devoted in their entirety to 
the war effort, with particular em- 
phasis on civilian defense, salvage, 
price control, Red Cross, ration- 
ing, U.S.O., war-bond sales, etc. 

Nearly 300 Clubs have spon- 
sored community meetings for the 
purpose of educating the public as 
to various phases of the war effort. 
A notable example was the recent 
city-wide meeting in Kansas City, 
Missouri, attended by many thou- 
sands to hear Past Vice-President 
of Rotary International Colonel 


Carlos P. Romulo, aide to Gen 
MacArthur, speak on the sig 
cance of the Battle of the Pa 
in the future world pattern, 

to challenge all to take a defi 
individual part in furthering 
war effort of the U.S.A. 

More than 4,000 Rotarians h 
reported donations to blood bai 
but this number came from o 
425 Clubs, which would indi 
that mobile facilities for this 
important activity must be pro- 
vided, since so many communities 
in the U.S.A. are still without 
ple arrangements available. Since 
the average age of Rotarians i 
the vicinity of the upper limit ot 
the draft, it is not surprising to 
learn that only about 4,700 Ro- 
tarians are serving in the armed 
forces of the U.S.A.—but we find 
that over 1,700 U.S.A. Rotarians 
have left their regular vocations 
to accept full-time war work. 


a BOUT 3,700 Rotarians have ap- 
peared in recent months as guest 
speakers before other organiza- 
tions for the purpose of disse: 
inating factual information abo 
the war effort. 

It is interesting to observe th 
while there were only 900 meet 
ings relating to salvage, there ar 
thousands of Rotarians engaged in 
the salvage drive. In the Novem- 
ber issue of THE ROTARIAN samples 
of outstanding activities were pre- 
sented—notably in Cozad, Nebras- 
ka, where 424,000 pounds of scrap 
were collected by the 24 members 
of that little Club—or Laconia 
New Hampshire, where in one 
afternoon 250,000 pounds were col- 
lected. 

Long ago it was established that 
Rotary Clubs and Rotarians woul: 
ferret out needs and work with 
their fellow citizens to satistf\ 
these needs, that they would lend 
their strength to existing organi- 
zations to accomplish what needed 
to be done. Wherever a need ap- 
pears for which there is no organ- 
ized effort available, Rotarians 
take steps to satisfy that need. 

Recent months indicate that the 
general program of Rotary activ- 
ity has been going forward in ac- 
cordance with the _ intensified 
need. No complete statistical rec- 
ord of this activity will be possible 
—the returned questionnaires are 
merely an indication of what is be- 
ing done. [Continued on page 5») 
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St. Louis Rotarians 


T. LOUIS Rotarians knew they 
were on the right tack as they 
listened to Navyman Tom Hayes, 
Jr. Lost in the Battle of the Coral 
Sea, adrift for days, then rescued 
and hospitalized, the young lieu- 
tenant (j. g.) had come home to 
Missouri for a brief leave. Just 
now he was telling his father’s 
Rotary Club a modest bit about 
all this. Here and there in the 
noonday audience 
were a number of 
nurses, a fact that 
soon steered the 
lieutenant’s 
impromptu talk to 
his Uncle Sam’s 
urgent need of 
nurses. Three 
thousand a month 
for the armed 
services! Thousands to replace 
them at home! Now, it was not 
happenstance that these young 
women were present. They were 
here to see the Rotary Club of St. 
Louis launch a scholarship fund 
for girls who longed to be ““women 
in white.” But the program might 
cost $25,000 a year. So? Then 
these 346 Rotarians would sub- 
scribe it—and did. 

All this happened last Summer. 
Came Autumn—and the Nurse’s 
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Help Train More Nurses 
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MARY HEILEMAN is on her way—to a nursing career. The check Rotarian Hellrung shows 
will cover her first year of study. W. E. Port and Club President Roth beam encouragement 


Club of St. Louis was ready. At 
11 nursing schools, which are co- 
Operating on the project, doors 
opened to receive the first of the 


“Rotary nurse 


But just what, in so many 
words, is the St. Louis plan? Sim- 
ply this: It’s a way of making 
nurse’s training available to any 
girl high-school graduate 18 to 35 
years of age, her creed or race 


notwithstanding. Joseph B. Hell- 
rung, Chairman of the Club’s Ad- 
ministrations Committee, puts it 
this way: “The St. Louis Rotary 
Club proposes to lend the money 
needed for tuition, uniforms, 
books, etc., for the training period 





























of three Veal without iIntere tT O} 
charges, asking only for 

] ] 
pavable after graduation 01 


end of training 
made in convenient installment 
-’ Club President Loui 


Roth sees multiple advantage 

the program: “It strength 

war front because each nurs¢ ) 
enters training releases one 


the home front. It make 
ing course possible for n 
unable to finance one 
Though not 
this story, it should be reported 
that the United States Govern 
ment. through its Public Health 


trictly a part of 


Service, is allotting 3% million 
dollars to be used for ho pita 
equipment, teachers, building 

and fellowships for graduate nut 

es. Hospitals with 100 beds or more 
which have nursing schools are 
eligible. Even so, there ji till 
need for other aid, such as Ro 
tary Clubs can give. Also, many 


a fine nursing school is attached 
to a hospital that has fewer than 
100 beds. It, too, could be turn 
ing out nurses—if. .. . 
Meanwhile St. Louis Rotarians 
will stick to their original plan 
which saves Uncle Sam a prett 
penny and does a big job for him 
To see where it all gets the girl it 
is aimed at, follow pretty Mary 
Heileman, one of the first 23 ‘‘Ro- 
tary nurses,” through a typical 
day in her new life. See the ac- 
companying photos 


MARY elects to study at the Was 
University School of Nursing and le 
of her duties from Director Louise K 
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NOW IN THE room that will be “home” for a year—maybe three years 


THOUGH just arrived and breathless, Mary is initiated by other 
with another newcomer. The photo on the study desk has been explaine 


nurses into one of the pleasures of dormitory life—a song fest. 


2. 





IN HER “probationer’s” uniform, Mary settles down to the exacting BELOW: (left) There is a knack to everything—even pouring out of a |! 
Above, left) She learns how to use a microscope correctly, discovers. (Center) Probationers are not permitted to practice pulse 
Above, right) Still more difficult to learn is _ patients, but learn how by taking “TPR” (temperature, pulse, and respirat 
A graduate nurse looks on. __ other. . . . Classes over, Mary finds time for sports. Today, a spin throug 


courses 
with both eyes open 
how to make a bed, hospital style. 


because of 
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Photo: Todd 


DENT nurse at De Paul Hospital helps to serve a young patient his lunch. . . . While over in City Hospital another brings in cheer as well as vitamins, 














OU HAVE seen what the Nurse’s Training Pro- 
gram of the Rotary Club of St. Louis means to 
Mary Heileman. It means no less to 22 other 

girls like her. They, too, are “Rotary nurses” 
and some of them are shown on this page. but 
their enthusiasm does not exceed that of the Hos- 
pital Council of Greater St. Louis, or that of the 
11 nursing schools which are coéperating. The list 
of those schools is in itself an endorsement. It in- 
cludes the City Hospital; Washington University, 
with its many integrated hospitals; St. Louis Uni- 
versity, with similar resources; the Lutheran, Jew- 
ish, Baptist, and Catholic hospitals; and Homer G 
Phillips Hospital, a Negro institution. 

How to find more enrollees is the problem now 
—nursing has no salary lure—but the Rotary Club 
of St. Louis believes its current campaign will pro- 
duce them. It can and wants to finance 250 stu- 
dent nurses. It knows how much they are needed 
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CLASS in anatomy has come to CHAIRMAN Hellrung (right, above 
at Homer G. Phillips Hospital, interviews another miss who wants 
somewhere in the room are sev- to study nursing at ‘’Phillips.” Ac 
girls whose study here is possi- cepted, she'll join this nurse (right) 
because of Rotarians’ foresight. in a quest for nursing knowledge. 
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By Otto E. Geppert 


Map Publisher; Rotarian, Chicago, Ill. 


I. I SIZE him up correctly, San- 
ta Claus knows that something be- 


sides Christmas is coming 


knows that some day his Arctic 
precincts will become perhaps the 


busiest crossroads on earth. 


He saw the first signs in 1926 
when two men named Byrd and 
Bennett roared over his toy fac- 





Watch Greenland! 
NO FLAT MAP of the world can 


tell the whole truth. To project one 
fact accurately, it must distort an- 
other. Note what happens to Green- 
land (shown in black) in this series. 
In true proportion on the globe, the 
arctic island jumps to enormous 
size on the Mercator map, appear- 
ing larger than South America. Ac- 
tually, it is only one-ninth as large. 
On the semi-eliptical map, Green- 
land shrinks to near-normal size. All 
this need not confound the amateur 
geographer. He needs only to re- 
member that each flat map has its 
purpose—one to show true direc- 
tion, another true shapes, another 
true distances. Only a globe can 
show all—but it cannot show 
enough. For detail, the flat map! 





mae 






tory in an airplane, and he knew 
he had read the portents aright 
when, 11 years later, three Rus- 
sian boys zoomed over his roof on 
a nonstop flight from Moscow to 
San Jacinto, California. 
Omniscient, the old Saint long 
kenned what most of us are only 
beginning to realize: that “the 
near way is north,’ * that the 
shortest route from, say, Chicago 
to Norway is not east across the 


*See The Near Way Is North—by Plane, 
by Vilhaljmur Stefansson, in THE ROTARIAN 
for June, 1937. 
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Atlantic, but north almost dire: 
over the North Pole. 

All of which is to say that 
are beginning to look at our ea 
from new angles, beginning to 
that, as a sphere, it can now 
rounded from north to south 
well as from east to west. 1 
the airplane can do and has don 
To that space-shrinking machi: 
and to the war which it is pacing 
we can attribute the current 
wholesale interest in our eart! 
and all the shapes upon it. Global 
war calls for global minds—and 
they, in turn, call for global map 

That huge, particolored map 
the world your teacher used to } 
with a pointer in the little old 
schoolhouse was and is good 
its way. It served well as long 
as men thought chiefly in terms 
of sailing east and west. It suited 
an equator-centered age. 

But it will not do for 1942, not 
exclusively at least. It gross 
distorted those very areas on 
which our new Age of the Ai 
focusing—the ends of the earth 
Today, therefore, we are turning 
also to pole-centered maps—look- 
ing down from the top of the 
earth upon the major continents 
seeing many a startling continen- 
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di day—but this is the 
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tal relationship for the first time 
People are = map - conscious. 
World War II had doubled and 
tripled sales of maps of Europe 
in my country; then came Pearl 
Harbor, and my _ countrymen 
thought of just one thing: they 
wanted to see distances in terms 
of bomber-hours. Newspapers, 
radio commentators, service sta- 
tions, magazines, map publishers 
—all rushed forth with maps. 
One newspaper published 27 full- 
page, four-color maps in_ two 
months. Nor has the demand 
slackened. 

Now all this popular appetite 
for maps is highly commendable. 
A map is the visual symbol of 
something too big for the eye to 
encompass. Perhaps it is even 
more than that. When you think 
of England or of Italy or of Aus- 
tralia, do you not think first of its 
shape upon the map? Yet no one 
has ever seen that shape in its to- 
tality. A map is a potent educa- 
tive tool, too. But we need to 
know how to use that tool. It is 
as important to know its limita- 
tions as it is to know its poten- 
tiality. 

Most of us have erroneous no- 
tions about world geography be- 
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cause teaching methods and maps 


themselves were a bit rough 
around the edges when we were 
in school. They did not teach us 
much about map projections, and 
unless you understand at least a 
little about them, you are bound 
to get false ideas about relative 
sizes and distances. In fact, be- 
cause first impressions are so pre- 
disposing, map makers and edu- 
cators hold that the first map a 
child should see is a globe—the 
only true map of the earth. Then 
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Bilustrations by Ben Albert Benson 


he won’t learn anything at the 
start that he will have to unlearn 
later. 

You are safe in using a flat map 
to study a limited area, but when 
you try to understand world dis- 
tances and directions from fiat 
maps alone, it’s something like 
trying to get the “feel” of a base- 
ball from its cover peeled off and 


spread flat. You can’t represent a 


spherical surface accurately with- 
in a rectangle. Thus in any flat 


map of a large portion of the 












































































earth’s surface, something must 
give and stretch—continental out- 
lines, water areas, or both. 

kor instance, on a Mercator 
map, which is the most widely 
used and the best projection there 
is for taking bearings, the earth's 
urface is made to conform to a 
cylindrical pattern slit open down 
one side and laid flat. Greenland 
is so distorted and distended by 
this theoretical operation that it 
hows up larger than South Amer 
ica, when in reality it is hardly 
one-ninth as large 


| poles can’t be shown at all 
on a Mercator map, because for 
this purpose they must be imag 
circles the size of the 
equator—located at infinity. It’s 
impossible to visualize from this 
kind of map that a beeline from 
Chicago to Tokyo cuts through 
Alaska. When Alaska is at the ex- 
treme left of your map and the 
Soviet Union at the extreme right, 
there is an illusion that about 
20,000 miles separate the two 


ined a 


countries. The actual distance is 
96 miles 

While a globe, as I have noted, 
is the only accurate map of the 
earth’s surface, its small size lim- 
its the amount of detail it can 
carry. Flat maps must thus be 
used for a closer study of any area. 
The projection used depends upon 
the purpose of the map. Some of 
our school maps, for instance, are 
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made on projections which distort 
the water areas, when their func- 
tion is to depict land areas accu- 
rately. Such a map would soon 
get a navigator into trouble if he 
put store by it. Navigating calls 
for an entirely different kind of 
map, even though it be of the 
same area. Lindbergh might have 
landed in Africa instead of Paris 
in 1927 if he had followed the 
wrong kind of map and had made 
no allowances for its distortions, 
but he studied a globe closely in 
California as he plotted his course. 

In general, distortion is consid- 
erably reduced in maps showing 
the parallels curved and the meri- 
dians approaching each other to- 
ward the poles. But here remem- 
ber that directions follow these 
lines or you'll be thrown off. And 
bear in mind also that a curve 
may represent a straight line, and 
vice versa. 

Water areas are now coming in 
for long-due consideration from 
the armchair admiral, and if he 
does not realize the amount of dis- 
tortion in his mapped oceans, he 
will sink himself as he tries to fol- 
low naval operations. As long as 
all our maps centered on conti- 
nents and were bordered by water, 
we thought of oceans as barriers, 
and thus lulled ourselves into 
false security. Now we are think- 
ing of oceans as highways—and 
some maps now “star” the Atlan- 
tic or Pacific theaters, and give 


IN 1507, Waldseemiiller, a German cartographer, published this glob al map on which the New World was for the first time called “America.” 





Reproduced from Die Aiteste Karte mit dem Namen Amerika aus dem Jahre 1607 des M. Watdecemiiller (Ilacomilus) 


surrounding lands a_ secondary 
role. The latest maps “star” 
Arctic Ocean, since it is the tra 
of air routes which are now in 
process of development. See the 
new North Pole centered maps 

You can draw some comfort 
from the picture in the Pacific 
measuring the enemy’s commu 
cation lines with a piece of string 
curved along a globe, then mult 
plying the number of degrees 1 
same length covers at the equato) 
by 70 miles. You will find those 
communication lines 5,000 miles 
long in some places. 

An atlas is another important 
adjunct to radio bulletins. Its de- 
tailed topographical maps show 
you the natural barriers and the 
terrain where clashes are current, 
and you can judge whether cav- 
alry or tank units will have th: 
best chance, whether ski troops 
would be effective, or whether 
guerrilla warfare will be the orde: 
Maps showing mineral resources 
and vital industrial and_food- 
growing areas will provide many 
clues to other coming moves. 

You can see on your map how 
important it is for Britain to keep 
the Mediterranean open, and to 
hold on to Malta and the Suez 
Canal. You can see what the 
Caucasus means to Russia, the 
Aleutians to the United States, 
and New Guinea to Australia. 

If you take your armchair gen- 
eralship seriously, you probably 
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follow war operations on outline 
maps with a markable and wash- 
able surface, using colored map- 
marking pencils for daily revi- 
sions, removable with artgum or a 
dry rag. Laminated cellulose sur- 
faced maps are used for many his- 
tory and geography projects in 
schools, but any wall map can be 
mounted and lacquered to give it 
a washable surface. Colored map 
tacks provide another means of 
following blitzkrieg strategy. 

In World War I, millions of 
maps were printed showing battle 
lines, which shifted comparatively 
little, once established. Today, 
with few exceptions, this is not so 
much the case. Map makers 
therefore have to content them- 
selves with maps of whole areas 
of activity, except for the pocket 
maps which are given away or 
sold for a dime by oil companies 
or news-broadcast sponsors. <A 
half million of these maps can be 
distributed in three or four days 
through radio announcements, so 
they can and do show military 
works and operations. But for 
the most part this field is left to 
the newspaper map makers. 


DECEMBER, 1942 





EARLY map makers used allegory to represent current beliefs regarding the winds and seas. This map was drawn by Peter Apianus in 1545 


Newspaper maps, except the 
full-page ones, are short on geo- 
graphical detail, usually locating 
only the towns actually mentioned 
in the dispatches. But they are 
apt to be as long on artistic em- 
bellishment as dead-line time will 
allow. Troop movements are de- 
picted from day to day by sweep- 
ing arrows and captions on the 
original map base. Imaginative 
devices such as_ superimposing 
New Guinea over a familiar sec- 
tion of the U.S.A. map, or photo- 
graphing a portion of a globe and 
giving it perspective with hand- 
painted mountain ranges, are fre- 
quently resorted to to help us to 
visualize and to compare the fa- 
miliar with the unfamiliar in dis- 
tance and terrain. 


Goer months ago a display of 


maps in Times Square, New York, 
caused a serious traffic jam. Res- 
taurants have begun to use maps 
for doilies, to save their table- 
cloths from the amateur cartogra- 
pher and tactician. A barber shop 
has stepped up its trade by hang- 
ing up a large wall map for wait- 
ing patrons’ use. I shall not be 

















From Humphrey's Old Decorative Mapes and Charts 





surprised if my breakfast-cereal 
box turns up some morning with 
a map of the world upon it 

About all this, I have some 
definite feelings. ‘One is this: 
Let’s use maps for following the 
war, certainly—but let’s go fur- 
ther. Let’s use them, too, for a 
bit of popular study on man and 
his distribution upon this sphere. 
Where is he in greatest numbers? 
And why? What does he do for 
a living? What are his relation- 
ships to other men now that 
all 2% billion of them are within 
a few hours of each other? Maps 
are the perfect basis for such a 
study. They reveal relationships, 
which to me is the whole point of 
education. 

Let me close as I opened—on 
the note that we are just over the 
threshold of the Age of the Air. 
Our flying sons are learning to 
think of the earth as the sphere it 
is, and we must keep pace with 
them. Their sons, if not they 
themselves, will some day “sit 
down” for a cup of hot chocolate 
on the regular Arctic “run.” And 
someone wil! be sure to ask, “Any- 
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body seen St. Nick around lately? 
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“BURGE'S broad face spread out in a grin... 


. ‘See this?’ ” 


‘As a Man Thinketh... 


By S. |. Kishor 


Illustrations by Wallace Morgan 


J... BURGE hadn’t made good 
till he was 40, and his economical 
eating habits remained with him. 
He was carrying his plate from the 
cafeteria counter to a small ta- 
ble at the window, when he saw a 
man in the chair opposite his. 
Burge recognized him, remem- 
bered at once that he owed the 
man money. 

“Well, if it ain’t Frank Fenni- 
man!” said Burge as he placed his 
food on the white enamel table. 
His outstretched hand hesitated a 
moment, for the man to whom he 
spoke was paler and thinner and 
wore cheap clothes and he was 
not offering his well-kept hand 
with the cordiality Burge remem- 
bered. Fenniman had been his 
department head when they 
worked eight years together at 


92 
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Horrocks’ till Burge was let out 
in December, ’29. 

“Yes, that’s right, Jack.” Fen- 
niman’s hand was out now and 
they shook. His hatchet face was 
unforgettable, and his eyes were 
still amiable in spite of the heavy 
crow’'s-feet that had gathered 
around them. “They told me I'd 
find you here. I was up at your 
office.” Fenniman’s voice faltered. 
He remembered he had once 
been Burge’s superior. He forced 
himself to sound careless. “I 
could use a job, if you had one ly- 
ing around!” 

“Wait. I’ve got something to 
tell you, Fenniman. Don’t say 
any more till I spill it. I want 
you to know something. I got 
fired in '29. Right? Well, I want 
you to know I haven't forgotten 





that 100 smackers you lent me.” 

Fenniman’s pale blue eyes grew 
eager and he leaned over the ta- 
ble. “You—” 

Burge interrupted him instan 
ly. “But you ain’t going to get 
it back. No, sir!” Fenniman 
winced, and his lips opened im- 
pulsively, but Burge commanded 
“You just listen to me!” His 
florid face held back a grin and 
Fenniman’s anxiety relaxed. 

“Fenniman, I went through 
hell after I was fired. Couldnt 
land a thing. Went all the wav 
down the scale. You coulda seen 
me any day on Sixth Avenue read- 
in’ the ‘Help Wanted: Doorman’ 
ads. I’da been a cook if I could 

got the job. That’s when | 
went and asked you for the 100. 
Remember I told you I couldn't 
promise you’d ever get it back? 
You said you’d see, and I thought 
you were just bein’ polite. 

“TI was wipin’ off cars to get 
nickel tips when that check for 
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100 bucks from you came. Yeah, 
came just when I was wonderin’ 
if I’d use that last nickel to take 
me to the Washin’ton Bridge or 
the Brooklyn one. 

“Well, I looked at that check 
an’ I couldn’t believe it. Me, 
Jack Burge, nickel chaser, with 
100 bucks! I couldn’t make my- 


‘ self cash it, it was so good to look 


at and know I had it and know 
some guy thought enough of Jack 
Burge to trust him that much. 
Boy, it was a shot in the arm. I 
said to myself, I did, ‘Jack Burge, 
you’re no washout. You're good. 
You're too good to be wipin’ off 
cars with rags. You’re a 100-dol- 
lar guy. You can think up some- 
thin’. You can get a idea. You 
can figure out some way.’ 

“T went and hired a room, an’ 
the feel of that check in my pocket 
made me talk up so the landlady 
forgot how I was lookin’, so I 
slept clean and private again. 
Next day I ordered up breakfast 
and I was just makin’ my mind 
work, makin’ it work... And 
the idea came to me! Came to me 
like a flash o’ lightnin’ when I saw 
a guy at a fillin’ station throw 
away the rag he’d been cleanin’ 
off a car with. I picked up that 
rag to do my own polishin’ jobs, 
because I didn’t want to have to 
cash that check for a while yet, 
and I got the idea I was lookin’ 
for. Yes, sir, I went around all 
that day pickin’ up rags that guys 
was throwin’ away at fillin’ sta- 
tions an’ garages an’ parkin’ 
places. Comes night and I had a 
coupla armfuls. Well, I ordered 
a pail of cleanin’ fluid sent up to 
my room and I sat up half the 
night dousing those rags. Then I 
spread ’em out to dry all over the 
bedstead an’ the chair an’ the 
window sill. Next day I went 
around sellin’ ’em to the same fill- 
in’ stations an’ garages an parkin’ 
places where I picked ’em up. 

“T made good on it, Fenniman. 
I took out that 100-buck check 
every night before I went to sleep, 
like it was a prayerbook, and I 
said to myself, ‘It’s $112 now.’ 
‘It’s $108 now’ (when I’d paid my 
room). And days I hadn’t made 
anythin’ to speak of, it was still 
100 bucks. Yep, I made good, an’ 
by-an’-by I had two boys workin’ 
for me, one pickin’ up and one 
dousin,’ while I solicited the busi- 
ness. Then I—well, it came 
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Spring and I’da hankerin’ for my 
girl, and I called her up and she 
was so glad she cried and we got 
married, and when the kid was 
born, she tells me she don’t want 
to wash no diapers. ‘Oh, no?’ I 
‘What’ll he wear—my 
pants?’ ‘No,’ she says, ‘we can 
rent ‘em.’ So that gave me my 
next idea. That’s how we got the 
Burge Cleanin’-Rag Rental Serv- 


Says. 


ice, with a string of satisfied cus- 
tomers from here to the Bronx. 


No secondhand junk, neithe 
long-staple cotton and flanne 


r; all 
gg 
Burge stopped to finish his cof- 
last chunk of 
custard pie onto his fork and into 
his mouth. Fenniman pretended 
to finish his now-cold coffee 


“W 
ELL, Fenniman, I said you 


ain’t goin’ to get that 100 back 
Not that one.” Burge’s broad face 
spread out in a grin as he fumbled 
in his pocket and drew out a wal- 
let. “See this?” 

It was a check for $100, made 
out to Jack Burge and signed 
Frank Fenniman. Date, July 10, 
1930. It was creased and dog- 
eared. Fenniman’s hands were 
trembling. Burge went on. 

“You’re comin’ up to my office 
an’ get a brand-new check, 100 
bucks plus the interest for 11 
years. But you couldn’t buy this 
check for a million cash. It’s my 
luck piece. I’m worth plenty now 
and it’s all on account of that 
check. An’ that ain’t all, Fenni- 


fee and scoop the 


“BURGE rushed after him 
be goin’ places. 


. ‘You ain't got time to q wy, 
We gotta get back to the office.’” % | 















































man. You're comin’ to work for 
me, salary and commission. You 
know how to talk to big guys 
guys I can’t reach!” He leaned 
back expansively. “No, buddy, 
you didn’t do yourself no harm 
when you lent Jack Burge 100 
bucks just on faith. You're get 
tin’ a job for an extra bonus on 
that check.” 
Fenniman’s 
He got up, his face turned away 
“Hey, 
Burge, disturbed 


“You don’t owe me anything 
if 


eves looked queer 


] 


what’s up?” exclaimed 


the day 


Jack. I—lI was wiped out 
that check reached you Sudden 
I didn’t know—” 

“You mean—if I’d tried to cash 
it?” 

“Wouldn’t have got a cent for 
it. Well, so long Luck to the 
kid.” 

Burge was unable to stir. When 
he could, Fenniman was already 
outside in the Burge 
rushed after him. 

“Say, Fenniman!” he 
“You ain’t got time 
to be goin’ places. We gotta get 
back to the office. I got a list o’ 
Yeah, maybe that check 
wasn’t worth cash at the bank, 
but—but—I 
own money issued special for me.” 
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EPORTS from inside Ger- 
many—and they arrive reg- 
ularly despite the vigilance 
of war censorship—stress_ the 
point that Dr. Joseph Goebbels, 
the Reich’s Minister of National 
Enlightenment and Propaganda, 
is busy launching a fresh cam- 
paign of deception. It is, in fact, 
a renewal of the campaign of a 
year ago when this propaganda 
genius deliberately planted stories 
in neutral capitals—Stockholm, 
Ankara, Berne, Madrid, Lisbon, 
and even Vichy—insisting upon 
an imminent German crack-up 
from within. 

Immediately following Pear! 
Harbor, Goebbels submitted his 
idea to Hitler: to capitalize on 
the American propensity for ac- 
cepting unfavorable reports about 
the enemy. He planned to make 
Americans believe that Germany 
was cracking up and that the war 
could be won without any great 
effort. He wanted to keep the 
Americans complacent. 

Germany, according to scores 
of authentic-sounding dispatches, 
was cracking. Hitler’s soldiers 
were perishing by the thousands, 
his generals were in frequent con- 
flict with him, and his war indus- 
tries were bogging down for lack 
of skilled labor. His oil reserves 
were getting low and the German 
people were cold, weary, and dis- 
illusioned. At one time, indeed, 
according to the flood of dis- 
patches from news-hungry corre- 
spondents in the neutral capitals, 
conditions were so bad in Ger- 
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You should know 
this article is based on docu- 
mentary evidence in posses- 
sion of the authors, who vouch 
for its authenticity. ... Wythe 
Williams, an American radio 
news commentator, was for 
26 years a European corre- 
spondent. William van Nar- 
| vig was a lieutenant colonel 
| inthe Russian Army of World 
War |. In 1939 he spent 
_ months at Berchtesgaden and 
since has kept in touch with 
informants in Germany. —Eqd, 














many that Gestapo and Schutz- 
staffel machine-gun crews, hastily 
withdrawn from Russia, were 
posted on the roof tops of Berlin 
and other large cities to combat 
an expected revolution. 

From aé_e few well-informed 
sources—both in Great Britain 
and in the United States—came 
vain appeals against accepting 
this perverted picture. England's 
Ministry of Economic Warfare is- 
sued a flat statement that the Ger- 
man people were engaged in the 
greatest war economic effort the 
world had known. The American 
public, however, then indulging in 
an orgy of wishful thinking, 
brushed warnings aside and fell 
for the fake stories. 

Another war Winter is at hand. 
The German Army in Russia now 
occupies a more favorable posi- 
tion than it did a year ago. More- 
over, while Winter caught Hitler 
flat-footed in 1941, this time he has 
made extensive preparations. Fur- 
thermore, according to reports and 
signs, he has sufficient food and 
fuel for his people, and the same, 
plus oil, for his armies. Therefore 
the American public must now 
gird itself against any fresh deluge 
of planted stories about the possi- 
bility of Germany falling apart. 

What is the truth about German 
home morale after more than 
three years of global war? 

All secret reports from Germany 
agree on one point—the clothing 
problem is about the hardest to 
solve. At present the problem 
imposes a strain, but it is not se- 
vere enough yet to become a de- 
termining factor in the cracking 
of German home morale. 

The clothing difficulty can be 
stated in one word—cotton. The 
average German even before the 
war had scant access to woolen 
clothing. When the cold season 
arrives, the German resorts to cot- 
ton-wool—the German name is 
Watte—as a generous padding for 
his blankets and topcoats. Today, 
Watte is virtually unobtainable. 

World cotton statistics speak 
their own inexorable language. 
The United Nations control 87 
percent of the world’s cotton. Of 
the remaining 13 percent, approx- 
imately 12 percent is in the hands 
of the Japanese. Hitler must 
maintain a Winter army of at least 
one million troops in Russia. In 
addition, he employs a huge labor 








army — transportation worke; 
workers on new fortifications ani 
bridges, salvage crews, agricw!- 
tural experts, and others charged 
with the development of occupie«! 
Russia. All these have first ca|! 
on available warm clothing. 

It is true that large quantitic- 
of cotton, as well as clothing su) 
plies, were seized in the conquered 
territories. These were carefu! 
husbanded, but they are begi 
ning to run out. During the pasi 
ten months the Reich has resorted 
to wholesale requisitions of warm 
clothing for the troops and auxiil- 
iary services in Russia. But eve) 
here a diabolically clever propa 
ganda line is injected. While th 
population of conquered countries 
must give up what the Nazis cal! 
surplus clothing, under threat 0} 
reprisals, Germans supposed], 
give only what they can spare 
The Nazi overlords have, 0! 
course, instilled in the public mind 
that voluntary donations are proot 
of no grudge against the regime 
and are proper acts of patriotisn 


Tax problem of fuel for the Win 
ter confronts only the larger cities 
almost exclusively. Germany has 
an abundance of coal. Many Ger- 
man industrial cities are located 
in, or near, the rich coal-mining 
districts—notably in Silesia, the 
Ruhr, and the Saar. It is the 
cities depending on railroad trans- 
portation which are the principal 
sufferers—such as Berlin, Munich, 
and Hamburg. 

Last Winter in Berlin apartment 
houses, steam could be had on an 
average of only two hours a day, 
and many were the days when 
none was available. It was a time 
when German home morale might 
have cracked if the Allies could 
have applied the pressure. Nazi 
leaders had an acute case of the 
jitters. But the Japanese filled 
the breach, diverting not only 
British and American naval and 
air power, but also American pub- 
lic attention, to the new arenas of 
war in the Far East. 

All this is history—a sad case 
of missed opportunity on the part 
of Allied political and military 
leaders. This Winter the situation 
is different. Even if the cold is 
comparable to last year—which is 
not probable—the Nazis have 
taken precautions. The 1942 cam- 
paign in Russia was held to lim- 
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Ahout ‘News from Germany 


By Wythe Williams and William van Narvig 








ited objectives. Its demands were 
not nearly so exacting as in 1941 
and the transportation system was 
much better organized. Certain 
facilities—especially water trans- 
port—could be spared for the ac- 
cumulation of substantial fuel 
stock piles near large population 
centers. In Berlin, for instance, 
huge mountains of coal were piled 
up in public parks. Even the 
fashionable Tiergarten in the cen- 
ter of the capital has its hills of 
black gold. Berliners may still 
shiver on very cold days, but they 
will not freeze as they did a year 
ago. Any turn for the better has 
a favorable influence on mass psy- 
chology. 

The Nazis also made a shrewd 
move in the way of calories. In 
early Summer they reduced cer- 
tain basic rations in meat, bread, 
and other protein-holding foods 
some 15 percent, the idea being 
that Summer sunshine provides 
adequate compensation. On Oc- 
tober 10 these rations were -re- 
stored. If cold attacks the body 
from without, these additional 
calories are to generate body 
warmth from within. It is all part 
of minute calculations. 


Recreation is one of the out- 
standing factors in maintaining 
public morale, and the Nazis have 
learned this only too well. The 
so-called international matches— 
between German teams and rep- 
resentatives of other Axis nations 
—are the order of the day. For 
the smaller circles are cycling, 
bowling, hiking, and swimming. 
In fact, every German must de- 
vote himself to at least one of 
these recreations if he expects to 
remain a community member in 
good standing. Only invalids and 
persons beyond a certain age are 
excused. Open-air band concerts 
are plentiful. 


Opera and heavy symphonic 
presentations are held within 
bounds. Emphasis is_ placed 
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rather on operetta, light comedy, 
and vaudeville. The acting per- 
sonnel is largely excused from war 
duty, even members of the armed 
forces being permitted to return 
to their theatrical careers 
Winter months 

Beer has been the subject of 
much debate among Nazi leaders. 
Grain being a commodity under 
strict conservation, one faction 
wanted to do away with beer, or 
at least impose severe restrictions 
But the opinion prevailed that a 
ban on beer would have a Catas- 
trophic effect on morale. And so, 
while the quality is far from what 
it was, the German burgher—and 
his wife and children—still can 
enjoy their stein of malt brew 

Pressing as the German war in- 
dustrial demands are, the Nazis 
have injected the trick of recrea- 
tional travel awards to workers 
who have distinguished them- 
selves in war production. After 
the fall of France, excursionists 
were taken to Paris to shop, then 
sent on a tour of the battle fields. 
The following Winter the Italian 
Riviera, Naples, even Sicily, be- 
came favorite goals of Strength- 
through-Joy vacationists. After 
the Balkan campaign large groups 
were taken to the mild climate 
and historic sites of Greece, but 
this ceased as soon as the suffering 
of the local population aroused 
unfavorable comments. 

This Winter the Kraft-durch- 
Freud organization is planning 
excursions to the southern slopes 
of the Crimea, former Winter 
playground of Soviet workers. 
While relatively small numbers 
are taken on these Government- 
paid pleasure trips (out of more 
than 24,000 applicants for trips to 
Greece in 1941, only 3,164 were 
chosen; 4,800 are now slated to go 
to the Crimea, out of an estimated 
50,000 applicants), the net effect 
is to spur the average industrial 
worker to greater effort in the 
hope that he and his family may 


during 









find themselves among the sele¢ 

One of Germany’s tough prob 
lems in maintaining home morale 
is the steadily mounting list of 
war dead 
vears this did not figure at 


During the first war 


Casualties in the campaign ol 
Poland, Norway, 


Balkans were so small in relation 


France, and the 


to the victories achieved (a grand 
total of 56,053 killed and missing 
and 125,038 wounded for the four 
campaigns) that they received 
only fleeting mention. But with 
the Russian war the picture un 
derwent 
that, the occasionally expressed 
contention that German casualties 
urpass, 


a somber change \t 


in Russia equal, or even 
all German casualties in the first 
World War is just 
figure of speec h 

ures speak for themselves 


a propaganda 


The actual fig 


I. THE first World War the Ger 
man Army lost 2,677,401 in killed 
anc’ missing, and 4,211,469 in 
wounded, or a total casualty list 
of 6,888,870. These figures did not 
include casualties of the Austrian 
Army. 

In the current Russian war, up 
to June 20, 1942—that is to say, 
including the 1941 Summer cam- 
paign, the 1941-42 Winter cam 
paign, and the operations of 
Kerch, Sevastopol, and Kharkov 
in the Spring of 1942—the ca 
ualties of the German Army, in 
cluding SS troops and the air 
force, amounted to 651,273 in 
killed and missing, and 1,645,233 
in wounded, or a total of 2,296,506 
These figures are not from Hitler’s 
speeches or other propaganda 
sources; they were obtained from 
unquestionable German Army rec- 
ords and placed at the disposal of 
American authorities. 

Reliable German casualty fig- 
ures for this year’s Summer of 
fensive are still unobtainable, but 
there is every indication that they 
will be considerably below the 
491,415 killed and missing, plus 
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1,036,420 wounded, of the 1941 
campaign. In the first place, this 
year’s fighting, even including 
Stalingrad, witnesses no such fero- 
cious and bloody battles as those 
of Smolensk and Moscow, which 
alone accounted for almost two- 
thirds of last year’s German Cas- 
ualties. 3esides, approximately 
one-half of this year’s losses fall 
upon Italians, Rumanians, Hun- 
garians, and other'satellite contin- 
gents in Field Marshal von Bock’s 
armies, whereas last year’s Cas- 
ualties were suffered almost en- 
tirely by the Germans. 


Sr, the casualty lists are 
grave, and the Nazis must empha- 
size the smaller number compared 
with the first World War and the 
much greater results achieved. 
There are endless statistics on 
conquered mines, forest lands, 
farm lands, oil fields, industrial 
plants, and waterpower, connected 
with the promise of their early 
development for the benefit of the 
German people; for all of which 
a certain price in human lives 
must be paid. There are the war 
prisoners—645,000 Poles, 1,300,000 
French, 230,000 Greeks, 280,000 
Serbs, and more than 3 million 
Russians—many of whom have 
been assigned to German agricul- 
ture as partial replacements of the 
farm labor drawn into the armed 
forces. There are the more than 
6 million alien workers in Reich 
war industries. So long as Hitler 
can show results, even the mount- 
ing toll in casualties will have no 
lasting effect on German morale. 

Public health is an important 
morale factor and here, too, the 
Nazis have proceeded with calcu- 
lated effectiveness. Last Winter 
a story made the rounds that an 
epidemic of typhus was ravaging 
Germany. This was a gross exag- 
geration probably based on one of 
Dr. Goebbels’ propaganda tales. 
Official statistics mention 8,760 
cases of typhus—there probably 
were more—but practically all 
these were confined to the so- 
called Eastern Quarantine Cordon. 
They did not affect Reich territory 
proper. The Nazis had set up a 
double quarantine line — both 
along the eastern and western 
frontiers of the Government Gen- 
eral of Poland. People could get 
into this zone, but they could not 
leave it unless thoroughly de- 
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loused and properly certified as 
free from infection. Suspect cases 
had to remain. If they infected 
the Poles living there, it did not 
matter. 

In their public health care, the 
Nazis came up against a brand- 
new problem—the effects of Brit- 
ish mass bombings of German 
cities. Residential areas — and 
these were the severest hit—were 
left in ruins, until after the war. 
The affected population was hur- 
riedly evacuated. From the three 
Rhineland cities of Cologne, Duis- 
burg, and Diisseldorf, with a com- 
bined population of approximately 
2 million, a total of 365,000 people 
were moved eastward. Even here 
the Nazis exploited an unfavor- 
able situation for their own ends. 
During the past 12 months they 
have been moving German war in- 
dustries east at an accelerated 
tempo. But while it proved rela- 
tively easy to transfer industrial 
equipment and workers, the work- 
ers’ families refused to budge. 
After last Summer’s mass bomb- 
ings they were easily induced to 
move to the Oder and beyond. 
The Nazis reaped another benefit 
—they were able to fan fresh 
hatred against England. 

Of course, the crux of German 
staying power lies in the food sit- 
uation. Hitler entered the war 
with a grain reserve of 12% mil- 
lion tons. He captured substan- 
tial grain stocks in The Nether- 
lands and France. Germany’s 
1940 crop was 24,600,000 tons, 
which was slightly better than 
that year’s consumption. With 
1941, however, a decline set in. 
One direct result of the Balkan 
campaign was the loss of a great 
part of Yugoslavia’s agricultural 
production, on which Nazi war 
economy had counted heavily. 
The temporary loss of Bessarabia 
to the Russians and the drain of 
Rumanian agricultural manpower 
for the Russian campaign had ad- 
ditional effects. In 1942, because 
of the severe and enduring Win- 
ter, crops in German-controlled 
Europe fell to 22 percent below 
par. During this Winter the Nazis 
will have to fall back on much of 
their stock pile, but there is 
enough of it to see them through. 
A similar picture prevails in other 
food staples. 

The real test will come in 1943, 
and it is here that the conquered 


Ukraine enters the picture prom- 
inently. Hitler’s plans for a long 
war are based on South Russia’s 


agricultural potential —in the 
Ukraine, the Don Province, and 
the Kuban Region. With the 
lower Volga controlled by Nazi 
guns, cutting off 75 percent of the 
Russian oil supply; with 55 per- 
cent of Russia’s coal mines and 45 
percent of her productive agricul- 
tural area in German hands, her 
national economy is considered 
crippled to an extent that pre- 
cludes the resumption of large- 
scale offensive operations by the 
Russian armies in 1943. At least 
this is the German view. 

For the development of South 
Russia, the Nazis have imported 
some 800,000 German, Hungarian, 
Dutch, and Danish farmers as su- 
pervisors and foremen of what 
formerly constituted the Soviet’s 
State and collective farm lands. 
They are transferring additional 
hundreds of thousands—perhaps 
millions—from bombed cities in 
Western Germany. Dr. Koch's 
Ministry of the Occupied Terri- 
tories of the East has reported 
flatly that only the second Sum- 
mer after the occupation can be 
counted upon to produce a reason- 
able yield. This means that the 
lands west of the Dnieper wili not 
bring appreciable benefits until 
the Summer of 1943, whereas 
those west of the Volga wiil not 
produce substantially until the 
Summer of 1944. In other words, 
with an additional population of 
60 million on his neck in occupied 
Russia, Hitler’s hardest economic 
pull will be in 1943 and in the 
Winter of 1943-44. If he weathers 
this period, any chance of starving 
him out will have gone by the 
board. 


GicH. in broad outlines, is the 
picture as it affects German home 
morale. Any honest answer to the 
question of whether the Germans 
crack from within must admit 
that under present conditions 
there seems little likelihood that 
it will happen. Germany must be 
cracked from without. To do this 
will require an effort much greater 
than attempted thus far. Victory 
in a war such as this does not 
come easy. It will not come if 
people again fall for Dr. Goebbels’ 
bogus propaganda stories of an 
imminent German crack-up. 
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N 1909, WHEN I arrived in Ma- 

nila, not more than three or 

four thousand Americans lived 
there. In the evening toward the 
sunset hour at least half of them 
could be found at the Luneta, that 
spacious open park which fronts 
on Manila Bay. 

There was a band concert al- 
most every evening, and the cool 
breezes from the bay made us for- 
get the heat of the day. Over to 
the west we could see the sun dis- 
appearing in a riot of flaming 
color behind the mountains of 
Bataan. 

Twilight fades rapidly in the 
Tropics, and by the time the last 
strains of the national anthem 
floated over the bared heads of the 
crowd standing at attention, the 
clear sky would be filled with bril- 
liant stars. The Southern Cross 
would be plainly visible, still slant- 
ing at a decided angle, but a 
few hours later—by midnight— it 
would be standing straight and 
erect—the guardian of a Christian 
land at peace and at rest. 

Often we would walk to the wa- 
ter’s edge and sit on the huge 
granite rocks of the breakwater, 
brought 30 miles across the bay 
from the quarries at Mariveles, 
near the tip of Bataan Peninsula 
facing Corregidor. And here we 
would watch in silence the great 
white clouds far across the bay, 
in a display of lightning such as 
only tropical heat can produce. 
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Memories of Manila 


Men worked, watched sunsets, and loved their Rotary 
Club in this jewel of the Orient—and the author was one 
of them. Then came war—and a page to be rewritten. 


By H. A. Burgers 








Unaccompanied by the 
roll of distant without 
the blinding flash of lightning in 
the Temperate Zones, streaks of 
white blue light would reveal for 
a split second the towering forma- 
tions of massed Often 
these mystic, silent flashes would 
show the outline of the mountain, 
and we would say, “There is the 
Sleeping Lady of Bataan.” For it 
did not take much imagination to 
see in the contour of the moun- 
tains the silhouetted figure of a 
woman sleeping, facing the sky. 

Of course, I was very young and 


angry 


thunder, 


clouds. 


very impressionable, but to me the 
first decade of the 20th Century 
gave Manila its most romantic 
years. The age of mechanical per- 
fection and human imperfection 
had not yet touched Philippine 
shores. The Americans were 
building a new country on ancient 
foundations, and the Filipinos 
were our able and willing collabo- 
rators. 

As the century lived on and 
became of age, The Philippines 
began to adopt the hustle and 
bustle of the West. A great war 


was fought on the other side of 
the globe, but it only gave impetus 
to the progress apparent every- 
where in The Philippine The 
population increased rapidly, the 
literacy rate climbed swiftly, new 
buildings were erected, and fine 
highways were built. The Pacific 
was true to her name and The 
Philippines basked in peace and 
prosperity. 

That was the decade in which 
the Manila Rotary Club wa 
formed, first Rotary Club in the 
Far East and always one of the 
pillars of 
The weekly Rotary meetings have 
given me some of my deare 
memories of Manila 

A club that can bring 100 men 
together during the lunch hour in 
Manila must have something ex 
ceptional to offer, for the men of 
Manila seldom 
except at home. They prefer to 
go to their homes for a bite to 
eat, then slip into their pajamas 
and take a siesta before going back 
to work. The entire city—in fact, 
the entire country—spends the 
scorching hours between 12 and 
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lunch anywhere 












































SIX MONTHS before war came to the Pa 
cific, Manila Rotarians held a Camera Con. 
test Day. This picture, taken by Rotarian G. 
E. Bleuler, was acclaimed first-prize winner. 


or 2:30 sleeping or dozing and 
perspiring. Woe unto him who 
dares use a Manila telephone dur- 
ing the siesta hour! 

To get men to relinquish this 
much-needed rest required a spe- 
cial inducement, and that induce- 
ment was to be found in the 
cosmopolitan character and good 
fellowship of the Manila Rotary 
Club. No other club in the city 
even remotely resembled Rotary 
in membership. Perhaps half the 
members were Filipinos, leaders 
of their people in the professional 
and business world. The remain- 
der were Americans, Spaniards, 
Englishmen, Scots, Chinese, Jap- 
anese, Germans, Frenchmen, In- 
dians, and many other nationali- 
ties. Behind the President’s table 
was a stand containing the flags 
of countries represented in the 
Club. Once I counted 15 there. 

During our luncheons the con- 
versation at the tables would usu- 
ally be in English, but Spanish 
was frequently used and occa- 
sionally the Filipino members 
would chat with one another in 
their own dialects, although few 
of the rest of us understood 
enough Tagalog, Ilokano, or Vi- 
sayan to use it fluently. Some- 
times a European language would 
be heard, perhaps by a member 
who brought along a guest just 
arrived from abroad. As a truly 
cosmopolitan club, Manila Rotary 
had few equals anywhere. 
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Our speakers were uniformly 
good, as a variety of celebrities 
was always passing through Ma- 
nila and usually they could be 
called on for a talk. Our own 
membership was so varied, and 
included so many outstanding 
men of the community, that our 
Program Committee could easily 
have gone a full year without get- 
ting a single speaker from outside 
our Club, and still not have low- 
ered the standard of our pro- 
grams. Some of the finest speeches 
I have ever heard were made by 
members of our Rotary Club. 

We met at the Manila Hotel, a 
fine, spacious building with a 
beautiful terrace giving onto Ma- 
nila Bay. The palm trees and 
flower beds in front of the hotel 
were luxuriously tropical and 
there was a large lobby, with high 
ceiling fans to keep the air stirred 
up, in which we gathered before 
our meetings. After using a 
smaller private dining-room for 
some years, we moved into a big 
new air-conditioned ballroom 
where we sometimes had as many 
as 200 members and their guests 
for a regular meeting. General 
Douglas MacArthur’s residence 
was in a penthouse on top of the 
Manila Hotel, and occasionally he 
would pass through the lobby and 
chat with us before we went in to 
lunch. We never suspected then 
that the General would be elected 
an honorary member of Manila 
Rotary at a meeting on bloody 
Bataan, attended by half a dozen 
Manila Rotarians who put down 
their guns long enough to eat a 
handful of rice and sing a Rotary 
song together under a mangrove 
tree.* 

One of the most picturesque 
members of our Club was Mayor 
Juan Posadas, whose Rotary name 
was “Johnny.” We usually called 
him Don Juan, and we could al- 
ways pick him out in a crowd be- 
cause of his white helmet. Since 
sunstroke was unknown in The 
Philippines, most of us never wore 
hats. But Don Juan always wore 
his pith helmet, which must have 
been a copy of the one Livingstone 
took into darkest Africa with him. 
Mayor Posadas had been collector 
of internal revenue, so he didn’t 
need an Xray to look into the 
pockets of his fellow members. 


~ * See frontispiece, May RorTarian, for 
artist’s sketch of the event. 









He knew, for instance, bet! 
than any of us how many millio: 
Judge John W. Haussermann \ 
making from his gold mines. 1 
Judge, whose Rotary name 
“Farmer John,” never missed 
meeting when he was in Mani 
and he frequently had a gold-mi: 
ing executive from New Guin 
or Alaska or Africa or the United 
States with him as a guest. 

Judge Haussermann happened 
to be on vacation in the United 
States when the war started, so 
he didn’t get caught by the invad 
ing flood in Manila. 

Dapper Samuel Gaches, gray- 
haired, bristling, and always amia- 
ble, attended Rotary regular; 
His small jewelry business, started 
in the earliest days of American 
occupation, had grown into a larg 
department store on the Escolta, 
Manila’s main shopping street 
His building had received a bad 
shaking up in the 1937 earthquake 
and had been condemned by the 
city officials, but he had prompt!) 
replaced it with one of the finest 
department-store and office build- 
ings in the Far East. 

Sam spent much of his time in 
Baguio, where he had a fine Sum- 
mer home built by Governor Gen- 
eral W. Cameron Forbes, and hi 
wild rides between Manila and 
the Mountain City were the topic 
of never-ending conversation at 
Rotary. No one had killed more 
chickens, dogs, and pigs on the 
road than Sam. Once going 75 
miles an hour he hit a carabao, 
but Sam got out of the hospital 
before the carabao did. 
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re LOCATED at the cross- 
roads of the Pacific, the Rotary 

Club of Manila was truly repre- 
sentative of a cosmopolitan com. 
munity. Here men and women of East 
and West mingle at a ladies’ night party 
Scout sponsorship, youth counselling, aid 
to the blind, help to the poor—these were 
but a few on the long list of activities car 
ried on by Manila Rotarians in their city. 


Sam’s back in the hospital to- 

iy, | have been told, unable to 
cet the food and medicines he 
needs, while the big Mitsui Com- 
pany of Tokyo is operating his 
department store. 

Then there were the young 
tock brokers, like Don Cook, who 
knew the latest mining news and 
had imaginative minds. Horace 
B. Pond always sat at the same 
table, smoking longer cigars and 
making longer speeches than any- 
one else. He headed one of the 
largest and oldest American com- 
mercial enterprises in The Philip- 
pines, and had the best grasp on 
economic matters, both national 
and international, of anyone in 
The Philippines. 

Today Don Cook is in the United 
States, working for the Govern- 
ment, but Horace Pond was ar- 
rested in Manila and is being held 
a prisoner in his own home. 

Ted Hall was the Number 2 
man in the Philippine Long Dis- 
tance Telephone Company, and 
he could talk with Buenos Aires 
or Amsterdam or New York out 
of one side of his mouth while he 
was saying something helpful to 
Rotary out of the other. Ted was 
our District Governor when Ma- 
nila fell. I’m not sure what hap- 
pened to Ted, but I think he is 
still in Manila. 

Carlos P. Romulo, sometimes 
called the “Hearst of The Philip- 
pines” because of the string of 
newspapers he published, had 
been President of the Club and 
Third Vice-President of Rotary 
International. He spoke the King’s 
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English, and had the gift of ora- 
tory which most 
Filipinos. 

“Rommy” was the “last man off 
Bataan,” where he had gone as a 
member of General MacArthur’s 
staff, and now he is a colonel in 
the United States, on a mission for 
the General. Upon arrival in the 
States he was besieged by maga 
zine editors. But tommy,” a 
former member of Rotary Inter- 
national’s Magazine Committee, 
saved his first article for THE Ro 
rARIAN. You'll find it in the Au- 


ust issue [Bataan—Some After 


distinguishes 


thoughts], and another, I am told, 
is soon to appear in this magazine 
Incidentally, his book, J Saw the 
Fall of The Philippines, is just off 
the press. 

And there was Jose Araneta, 
who would take your arm in true 
Filipino style before engaging you 
in conversation The son of a 
leading Filipino attorney, he could 
always raise large sums to do big 
things, such as buying the impos 
ing five-story building which 
housed the Manila branch of the 
National City Bank of New York 

Today the Japanese have taken 
over the National City Bank, and 
I’m not sure where Joe is 

Justice George A. Malcolm, a 
former member of the Philippine 
Supreme Court, could always say 
the right thing at the right time, 
and made an excellent President 
of the Club as well as Governor of 
the District. Under his admin- 
istration, Manila Rotary was 
awarded a “Club-of-the-Year’” 
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plaque by THE Rorarian for dis- 
tinguished Vocational Service. 

A couple of years ago George 
went to Puerto Rico, where he is 
now the Attorney General 

There were others, many oth- 
ers, “little fellows” as well as “big 
shots,” all gathered in fellowship 
and all anxious to be of service to 
Rotary and to each other. Even 
after Manila fell, I have been told 
a few of them continued to hold 
their regular Thursday meetings 
in the concentration camp which 
the Japanese had established 
Santo Tomas University. And the 
last President of the Manila Ro 
tary Club, Hugo Miller, is reported 
to have made his way from Ba 
taan to a strategically unimpor- 
tant South Sea island, where he 
until it is 


possible to go back to Manila. 


probably is waiting 


Pleasant as my memorie yf 
Manila are, I cannot shut out of 
my mind the picture of what it 
must be like today, with an alien 
flag waving over Fort Santiago, 
and with so many of my former 
fellow Rotarians kept in a prison 
camp, without food, 
clothing, or shelter. 

And as I| wait 
heart for “Rotary” to return to 
The Philippines, [ recall the 
“Sleeping Lady of Bataan,” still 
asleep against the tropical sky, 
still asleep against the blood-red 
rays of the setting sun, still asleep 
amidst the shafts of blue light 
ning, dreaming on of a world to 
come, a world of beauty, a world 
of peace. 


adequate 


with anxiou 











SPEECHES bowed to camera clicking when Manila Rotarians transformed a meeting into a 
photo contest. Popular subjects were these two attractive young ladies in Filipino costume. 
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ATER BALLET, to an 

aquatic sponge such as I, is 

always a sight for wonder 
How the swimmers can form and 
keep those human flowers, rotat- 
ing circles, and other intricate pat- 
terns—and do this all in perfect 
time to music—is well nigh be- 
yond me. But never have I felt 
more awe—or more disgust with 
my own favorite “dog paddle” 
than at a water ballet I saw not 
long ago in Chicago. 

There wasn’t one professional 
in the whole elaborate ballet, nor 
was there even one normal swim- 
mer, for this was the “Poliolym- 
pics,” a swimming exhibition by 
crippled youths and men and 
women, all of them victims of po- 
liomyelitis, as infantile paralysis 

known to doctors. 

The Poliolympics meant some- 
thing special to one man pres- 
ent. They were a milestone in 
James A. Hall’s campaign to help 
crippled victims to help them- 
selves. Hall himself walks with 
crutches and wears braces. He 
had sprouted the idea back of the 
encouraging event four years ear- 
lier at a picnic being held for his 
crippled fellows. 

The day, to go back to that pic- 
nic, was sunny, and the river 
coiled, warm and lazy, past the 
picnic grounds where the children 
disported themselves—if you can 
call tag on crutches “disporting.”’ 
Hall watched their pitiable efforts 
—and the river gave him an idea. 

“Why not swimming?” he asked 
himself. The benefits of warm- 
water swimming for “polios” is 
well known. It is the central idea 
of the famous Warm Springs 
Foundation in Georgia. He shared 
his idea with a companion, and 
got the expected reply: 

“Where could we swim?” 

Where to swim, indeed? There 
were the public beaches, but the 
cripple is self-conscious, and the 


stares and unconcealed aversion 
of others are a strong deterrent. 
Besides, the waters of Lake Michi- 
gan in which Chicago swims are 
often too cold for any swimmer, 
and cannot be controlled. 

So this Chicago jeweler—Hall 
is no sociologist, but an ordinary 
businessman—began to figure. 
“We needed, first, a warm-water 
pool (86° Fahrenheit); second, 
privacy; third, competent instruc- 
tion,” he relates. 

His searches for the answer led 
him to talk to Chicago Rotarian 
Virgil K. Brown, park district di- 
rector of recreation. Rotarian 
Brown made available a park dis- 
trict swimming pool for one night 
a week. And assistance came from 
the Cook County chapter of the 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis and its director, H. J. 
Lorber. 

“Swimming is really the only 
recreation polio sufferers have,” 
Lorber points out. “As long as 
they are of school age, they gen- 
erally have good care, especially 
in the cities, through schools for 
the handicapped. Chicago, for in- 
stance, has a fine pool at the 
Spaulding School for Crippled 
Children. But after school—what 
then?” 

The polio swim clubs, for there 
are more than Chicago’s now, may 
be the answer. 

The New York Rotary Club, for 
instance, has been’ sponsoring 
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swimming classes for underprivi- 
leged crippled children, since their 
schools are not equipped with 
pools. St. Louis, St. Paul, and 
Portland, Oregon, have polio swim 
clubs, and many others are form- 
ing. 

But to get back on the track of 
our story—when Hall’s group was 
given exclusive use of the park 
district pool one night a week, 
Lorber’s office supplied money for 
instruction. Then came Hall's 
missionary work—selling the idea 
to the infantile-paralysis victims 
—without which the club could 
not have succeeded. Similar sales- 
manship will be needed wherever 
swim clubs are formed, he _ be- 
lieves, and Rotary Clubs can help 
to supply it. 

Objections to the idea came 
from the polios themselves, from 
their families, and, shamefully 
enough, from the public. 

Public antipathy was usually 
oblique, consisting of pressure by 
neighborhood residents to make 
the polios give up the use of the 
pool. There seemed to be a stub- 
born fear that others using it 
would “get the germs,” a ground- 
less fear. Specialists in the dis- 
ease point out that anyone who 
has survived for three months 
after an attack of poliomyelitis is 
just as safe a companion as any 
normal person—probably safer, 
since the danger of contracting 
the disease a second time is in- 
finitesimal. Public enlightenment, 
Hall found, can squelch that ob- 
jection, but the other two are 
more difficult. “Half my work,” 
he says, “consists of visiting polio 
persons and trying to coax them 
out of their shells. Too often they 
have given up hope of any social 
life at all, and when you mention 
swimming, they just laugh.” 

Objections of parents can be 
both cruel and selfish. 

“One girl came to swim only 
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SWIMMING gives more than exercise to polio victims; it builds self-reliance. This group of Chicago Polio Swim Ciub members has it 
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DEVELOPMENT of spe- 
cific sk is on the pro- 
gram of restoring to eco- 
nomic usefulness persons 
handicapped by poli- 
omyelitis:s These two 
young women (right) are 
now holding responsi 
ble secretarial positions 


SCHLUP! goes the ball—and the watery chase is renewed in a spirited match between polio-club teams from Chicago and St. Louis, Mo 
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once,” Hall recalls. “She was cyn- 
ical and bitter, unpleasantly so, 
except when you realized she was 
rebelling at her condition. She 
had a fine time with the club, 
fairly blossomed, but she never 
came back. 

“When I went to her home, I 
found her parents were to blame. 
They wore long faces with her all 
the time. And they didn’t want 
her to be seen in public—not even 
among people more crippled than 
she.” 

Marshall Peterson, an_ early 
member of Hall’s club, puts the 
problem of the polios themselves 
succinctly: 

“How was a person, physically 
handicapped by poliomyelitis, to 
get along in a depression-wrecked 
world that demanded 100 percent 
efficiency, physically and socially, 
of normal persons?” 


Hac found himself up against 
a new case of despair every time 
he tried to make a convert to his 
club, but one visit to the pool was 
generally enough to effect a mira- 
cle. For his first night’s swim- 
ming in March, 1938, he had only 
a dozen companions. Some had 
learned to swim at special schools; 
most could not even float. But 
they realized that swimming 
meant more than exercise: it 
meant self-reliance. 

Even more important than feel- 
ing muscles, long atrophied 
through disuse, begin to stretch, 
and limbs that had hung useless 
begin to sustain weight, was the 
gradual dissolving of that cloud of 
despair that must have been in 
every mind from the impact of 
such ideas as useless . . . crippled 

. . unwanted. 

The first feeble efforts to swim 
are so heartily encouraged, and 
the sense of accomplishment is so 
great, that self-consciousness is 
quickly forgotten. 

“We pry them out of their 
shells,” Hall grins. 

“The toughest case I ever had 
was that of a teen-aged boy who 
had been bedridden for a long 
time, and had put on a great deal 
of weight. He ‘mistered’ and 
‘sirred’ everybody; had the 
world’s worst inferiority complex. 

“But has he changed? The other 
day he came to me and said, ‘Jim, 
you know I think I'll get me a 
girl some day.’”’ 
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Many of the swimmers, whose 
ages range from 17 to 38, show 
obvious needs on their first visits 
that Hall is able to rectify, espe- 
cially in the matter of crutches 
and braces. 

“We just go to Mr. Lorber and 
tell him what we need,” Hall says. 

County units of the National 
Foundation work just as closely 
with the clubs in St. Louis and 
St. Paul, and the Cook County 
committee believes that the Chi- 
cago idea would work in any com- 
munity where there are enough 
polios to justify their exclusive 
use of a pool at a fixed period. 
Such a project has been suggested 
as ideal for service clubs. 

Theresa Fuller, a “charter 
member” of the Chicago Polio 
Swim Club, founded the St. Paul 
unit. When she moved to the 
Minnesota city, she found the lack 
of the weekly swims a major gap 
in her life. After she became a 
board member of the Lone Crafts- 
men of the Twin Cities—a group 
of 500 handicapped adults—she 
quickly found converts. 

She, like Hall, found the major 
difficulty was in reaching fellow 
polios, but the Ramsey County, 
Minnesota, chapter of the Na- 
tional Foundation has undertaken 
to help her and, as in Chicago and 
St. Louis, the newspapers are 
spreading the good word. 

Do the polios learn to swim? At 
the Chicago club’s Poliolympics 
a year ago this month, 30 adults, 
cripples all, engaged in a water 
ballet, synchronized swimming, 
and a game of water polo with 
the team from the Sea Scout Ship 
Red Star, the only group of physi- 
cally handicapped Sea Scouts in 
the United States. 

Anyone who has played water 
polo, or even watched a game, 
knows it is about the scrappiest 
sport ever devised, combining 
the finer points of deep-sea diving, 
bronco busting, and fist fighting— 
all in good fun, of course. It’s a 
grind for the physically normal; 
the polios must be in excellent 
shape even to attempt it. 

The Poliolympics is an impor- 
tant incident in the club year, 
with the third annual water bal- 
let scheduled for two nights this 
December. Most of the activities 
of both the Chicago and St. Louis 
clubs are pointed toward their an- 
nual Spring swimming match. 


Last Spring, the St. Louis squad 
came to Chicago.” The meets are 
held each year in alternate pools. 
Funds for the trip are largely pro- 
vided by such events as the Poli- 
olympics and carnivals during the 
year. As the number of clubs 
throughout the country grows, in- 
tersectional rivalry could become 
more widespread. 

Hall’s experience in forming the 
Chicago unit has been made avail- 
able to other communities forming 
similar clubs. He is at present 
helping organize warm-water 
swim clubs for polios in the bor- 
ough of Queens, New York. Para- 
lytics in 20 other cities are 
corresponding with him, seeking 
advice, and the example of St. 
Louis, Chicago, Portland, and St. 
Paul will soon be followed by 
these communities. 

Hall has many plans for his 
group. He dreams finally of a 
pool for the club alone, and he 
thinks he will be able to get funds 
for it when the membership has 
grown sufficiently to warrant it. 
Then polio sufferers could come in 
at any time of the day or evening 
for a swim, rubdown, lamp treat- 
ment, or wrestling, instead of only 
one evening a week. 

Physical effects of warm-water 
swimming are obvious to all, in 
crutches discarded for canes, 
braces cast aside, legs that have 
learned again to walk, and inches 
of firm flesh on arms and torsos. 


B.: MORE subtle, though even 
more important, are the psycho- 
logical improvements. One indi- 
cation of how well polio swimmers 
become “rehabilitated,” in the so- 
cial worker’s term, is the fact that 
almost all, except those still in 
school, earn their living by spe- 
cific skills. 

An indication of the gratitude 
members feel is seen in this fact: 
virtually every one of the 100-odd 
members has donated blood at 
least once for transfusions for 
other polio sufferers, yet not one 
has ever accepted the standard 
$10-a-pint fee. 

They are out to encourage 
others as they have been en- 
couraged, and they are proving 
that limbs twisted by the most 
vicious crippler known to science 
can climb the ladder of success as 
well as limbs that have always 
been whole. 
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Seeing Fingers Enlist 
‘For the Duration’ 
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sent doesn’t care who makes 


als so long as each item checks 
1 rigid standard. So, capable Rob- 
Bb. Irwin, sightless executive of the 
the Blind, 
bereft of 


could still serve 


ican Foundation for 


ed that men and women 
the 


their country needed to marshal 


five senses 
forces for national defense. 

had 
di- 


for such 
laid in when 


Federal departments to purchase 


foundation help 


1938 Congress 


and other suitable 
blind. 


shops qualified for 


oms and mops 
from the 
1939 only 22 
Government 
1940 the number of 
1941 


icts” 
luction to standards. 
by the end of 
lified shops had doubled. In 
1942 it 
wasn’t all clear sailing. 


increased still further. 

Take that 
em of 5 million pillowcases. Early 
on the first naval contract 
down. inches of 
the 
fol- 


ments 


Two 
hem 
couldn't 


turned 
ee sewing” on each 
ise—sightless workers 
straight line. 

But while some shops used sighted 
emmers for this job, others attached 
to the machine as 
sightless 


was 


hemming marker 
guide. Hesitantly, 
rkers turned out a few, then a dozen 
llowcases a day. Now all shops are 
ving to emulate the record of a blind 
at Binghamton, New York, who 
egularly hems 46 dozen a day! 
Brooms and mops and other suitable 
Congress had _ directed. 
ooms and mops have long been prod- 
ts of the blind, and, as the accom- 
inying pictures show, they are “quan- 
ty production” items. But “other suit- 
le products” limitless. Pillow- 
‘ses and deck swabs and doormats are 
ready on the production lines of these 
‘ightless businesses. The Act of Con- 
gress directs that purchases be made 
‘rom nonprofit sales agencies support- 
ng workshops in which at least three- 
‘ourths of the workers are blind. 
Sightless workers have found there 
Ss a place for them in the economic 
system. They cannot fight in the field, 
it they do in the battle of production. 
JULIETTA K. ARTHUR 
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BILL (top), though totally blind, operates this intricate sewing machine that stitches 
the “head” of a mop made according to Navy specifications. Jim (above), also entirely 
sightless, has no trouble in counting out and bundling the mops for final shipment. 
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FINAL process in the contract for mops for the Navy comes when Joe, another totally 
sightless worker, takes the mops and stencils the pack for shipment to the proper 
station. Specifications cover shipping containers and methods as well as manufacture. 








Photos: Industrial Home for the Blind, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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ippily 


BROOMS begin when the straw is “wound.” Aaron (left) is consid- accident. Many safety guards have been developed for the use of 
ered as good as any full-sighted man in the industry, and can turn the blind, and accident records show that the workers are injured 


out 12 dozen in eight hours. Moe (center) has been operating this less frequently than sighted workers. At the right, a crate of 12 
Baltimore broom stitcher for ten years, has never had a major dozen brooms starts on its way to the Army, for men on “K.P.” 
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TOM (left) is operating a rounding many to 
press with a safety clutch to save 
fingers. Another Tom (right) “closes” 
wise. A 
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are anthologies and antholo 
attention to a 


HERE 
gies, but I wish to call 
that would be 
home. 


new one useful and 01 
namental in every 
piled by the American 


Untermeyer.* 


This is com- 
poet and critic 
It is called 1 

7 


Englis h and 


Louls 
Great Poems, 
And the title-page continues 


“From the 


Treasury of 
{merican. 

with additional information: 
‘oundations of the English Spirit to the 
Poetry of Our Time 
Poets and 


Outstanding Own 
ith Lives of the 
Settings Selected and Integrated.” It is 
, corpulent volume of 1,288 pages, but 
column; every 


Historical 


appily not in double 


poem is printed in clear type and the 
is opaque. 

It opens with passages from the King 
James translation of the Bible 
with from Stephen 
Spender. The last 200 pages are devoted 
to 20th Century poets, living and dead. 
Who can say if a majority of these 
poems will be read 100 years from now? 
There are in the whole anthology 980 
poems by 185 poets, making a library 
of poetry in English, covering the whole 
range of our literature; but the signifi- 
cant feature is that every poet is ac- 
companied by biographical and 
pretative comment by Mr. Untermeyer. 
This means that there is an attempt to 
show the origin of each important poem 
—not only the life of the one who wrote 
it, but the particular circumstances that 
called it into being. 

In the last section, The World of the 
20th Century, every reader will wish 
there were some omissions and addi- 
tions, but here is where Mr. Untermeyer 
has to rely on himself; and we must 
take it even if we don’t like it. For- 
tunately, this last section is the least 
important. Naturally, also, every reader 
will look through the book for his own 
favorites and wonder why they are not 
there. One instance: why did he not 
include Henry Vaughan’s “They are all 
gone into the world of light!” 

Mr. Untermeyer’s general preface is 
admirable, and will really stimulate 
many to read poetry. His paragraph on 
“what is ‘great’?” is both honest and 
wise. And despite the quotation from 
our beloved poet Robert Frost, there is, 
alas, only one test—Time. 


paper 


and 


selections 


oses 


inter- 





*See Mr. Untermeyer’s delightful article, 
Pfft! to That!—Give Me a Cat!, in THE Ro- 
TARIAN for February, 1942. 
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Comment on Recent Books and Things by William Lyon Phelps, Educator, Reviewer, and Author 
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I had the honor of meeting Mr. Her 


bert Hloover a few days ago, and I 


asked 


him if it was true that Christopher 
Morley, calling on him at the White 
House shortly after the crash of 1929 
had asked him what wa \merica’s 
greatest need and he had replied, “A 
great poet.” I had oftei quote this 
conversation. Mr. Hoover affirmed it 


was true. Poetry is not a luxury, but a 


necessity of the human spirit Man 
cannot live by bread alone 
a * * 
“David Grayson” (Ray Stannard 


Baker), honorary Rotarian at Amherst, 
has brought out his first 
book in six years (September, 1942). It 


Under My Elm. His 
f life is a serious smile. He rec- 


Massachusetts, 
is called philoso 
phy o 
terrors, e@Ss- 


ognizes the sufferings and 


pecially of the present time, but is able 


to endure them with inward tranquillity, 


yet always with sympathy. To open 
this book is like entering harbor after a 
rough voyage; we enter with him into 
communion with Nature. It is a book 


of healing by one who has healed many. 
And it entertainment 
along 


has 
with its 
full-page 
please everybody. 
od * * 


plenty of 
observations—and the 
will 


numerous illustrations 


There has just appeared the 26th edi- 
tion of (pocket size) A Handbook of 
Private Schools, by Porter Sargent. This 
new edition is called Education in War- 
It is very useful, and its purpose 
is described in the first two paragraphs: 


time. 





LOUIS UNTERMEYER, American poet, critic, 
anthologist, and the compiler of A Treasury 


of Great Poems, English and American. 


g 
elps “Gpeaki 


able book 
been 


service to 
the 
stories by 


ever written, 





. 
Ng seco 





to help prospective patrons ot 
vate schools to help pa el il 
peop le in their selection The wa 
ditions and changes | mught about 


ullvy discussed 


\ very iseful and instructive 
book is The 1 f of | 
the Hall of f ( by Grego Vie 
It gives the 
Hall of Fame at Ne Yor] nivel 
with portrait ) un , 
the 73 persons who nave ilready 
admitted Be cle these ) eS ‘ 
busts and printing of the quotation i 
entire separate page is devote to ¢ 
of the immortals, giving the date of 
admission and the number of vote 
received. As there is such widesprea 
interest in the Hall of Fame, much mot 
widespread than the definite knowledge 
of conditions for admission and for vot 
ing, the prefatory matter supplied here 

vl} 14 


will be most helpful; and I am 


the author has paid grateful acknowl 
edgment to Mrs. Bertha Lyons, the a 
sociate of the secretary, who ha up 


plied him, as she has hundreds of othe 


with facts and figures. At the end of 
the volume is printed the Declaration of 
Independence, the United States Con 


and the American national 
The 
America. 

As showing the range of talent in the 
Hall of 
mitted 
Stephen Collins Foster. 
& * * 


stitution, 


anthem. book is dedicated to the 


youth of 


Fame, the last two persons ad 


were Grover Cleveland and 


that famous 


I am glad to learn from 


writer of detective stories Rex Stout, 
chairman of the Writers’ 
that 


Prelude to 


who ‘is also 
War Board, James Reston’s admi 


Victory has just 


published (November) in Pocket 
Books, a first printing of 150,000 copies. 
Let all take 


book that we should all read. 
: * * 


notice of this, for it is a 


Ellery Queen has performed a great 
literary scholarship and to 
murder 


Detective 


thousands of readers of 


publishing The 


Short Story—A_ Bibliography. This 
book, beautifully printed on beautiful] 
paper, containing 145 pages, is the first 


bibliography of the detective short story 


and “the only work of its 


kind in the world.” The first edition ig 
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limited to 1,060 copies, of which 1,000 
are offered for sale. Here is a list of 
books and authors and dates, etc., and 
there is an index of detectives and crim- 
inals. As a reader of this kind of fic- 
tion, I am grateful to Ellery Queen. 

* * * 

I have called attention in these pages 
(February, 1942) to Cape Horn, by Fe- 
lix Riesenberg; it was his final contri- 
bution to the literature of the sea. I 
am glad that he affectionately dedicated 
the work to his publisher, Edward H. 
Dodd, Jr., who suggested the writing of 
it. It is not often that an author dedi- 
cates a book to the publisher, but the 
all-time record happened in the 17th 
Century when an author left his entire 
fortune to his publisher. In 1915 I re- 
viewed his first book, Under Sail. Now 
of all the capes in the world the most 
famous is Cape Horn, often called “Cape 
Stiff.” Riesenberg’s book, with its pic- 
tures and maps, is the best I have seen. 
It will be a perfect Christmas present 
for any boy or man. I quote from a 
recent review in the London Times Lit- 
erary Supplement. It ought to make 
everyone desire two things—first, to 
own the book; second, to sail around 
Cape Horn. No one has ever succeeded 
in reaching Cape Horn travelling south 
by land—i.e., little islands—from the 
Straits of Magellan. 

“Captain Riesenberg points out that 
there is neither wood nor water at Horn 
Island. He has closely examined the 
evidence, and gives a chart of Drake’s 
courses in 57 deg. south, plotted from 
Nuno da Silva’s ‘Relation’ recorded by 
Richard Hakluyt, 1598. It has been 
checked by da Silva’s journal, recently 
discovered in the archives at Seville. 
The conclusion is that Elizabeth Island 
has vanished. It would have been in 
the line of the volcanic Andean range. 
The island by which the Pelican an- 
chored is now the Burnham Bank, the 
only soundings in seas where the depth 
is in thousands of fathoms. It is proper, 
nevertheless, that those seas south of 
Cape Horn, between the Antarctic gla- 
ciers and Tierra del Fuego, should be 
called Drake’s Strait. He was the first 
navigator to be there. 

“It was the Dutchman Schouten who 
first rounded Cape Horn and named it 
from Hoorn, his native village; and the 
passage between States Island (Staten) 
and Tierra del Fuego is named after 
Isaac le Maire, his patron. From Ma- 
gellan to Drake and Cavendish, from 
Schouten, thirty-eight years after Drake, 
to the Beagle and Darwin (the author 
thinks less of that biologist than of the 
great sea captains, and gives his rea- 
son), and then on to the clippers of the 
rush for Californian gold, and to the 
wool and nitrate packets of the eighties 
and later, the narrative lifts as easily 
as one of the tall ships on her passage. 
He quotes Herman Melville: ‘In circum- 
stances like these the sense of fear is 
annihilated in the unutterable sights 
that fill the eye and the sounds that 
fill the ear.’ 
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“Well, then, it must be the merit of 
this book that it rouses a desire to voy- 
age to the land where the crags drop 
almost sheer to the deep, and williwaws 
take ships aback in narrow passages be- 
tween precipices where the current 
flows at eight knots. And that is a great 
merit in a book.” 

There are two strange words some- 
what alike and both sinister; the dic- 
tionary sharks have not been able to 
discover the origin of ‘“williwaw,” but 
it means a sudden blast of cold land 
air, coming toward the sea in mountain- 
ous places in high latitudes. The word 
“widdershins” or “withershins” means 
going in a contrary direction. 

In Victor Heiser’s book An American 
Doctor's Odyssey (or did he print the 
list elsewhere! ? I know he got it up, 
for I discussed it with him) he gave a 
collection of words very difficult to spell 
correctly, saying he never had found 
anyone, including college presidents and 
professors, who did not make some mis- 
takes when he gave them the test. Well, 
I answered them all accurately, but he 
fooled me on something quite different. 
Here is his list, to which I have added 
one or two words. You can try this list 
(here given correctly) on members of 
the family and others. Inoculate, desic- 
cate, embarrass, harass, plaguy, super- 
sede, separate, vilify, rarefy, stupefy, 
innuendo, ecstasy, picnicking, tonsillitis, 
peddler or pedlar. (Pedlar is British, 
peddler American; pedler is wrong.) 

* * * 


S. W. Merrihew, the able editor of 
that excellent magazine American Lawn 
Tennis, in a recent issue, after compli- 
menting the King of Sweden, who, in 
his 80’s and after having recovered from 
a major operation, was playing tennis 
regularly, said that he thought he him- 
self was the only man approaching 80 
who was playing tennis. I do not know 
how many there are, but last Summer 
I watched my friend William Williams, 
of New York, playing singles and dou- 
bles. He was graduated from Yale in 
1884; he is 80 years old; he plays tennis 
chronically; he eats and drinks in mod- 
eration anything and everything he 
wants; he smokes ten cigars every day; 
he sleeps every night like a child. He 
keeps up his habits of outdoor exercises 
without ever letting up. He is a mem- 
ber of both the British and the Ameri- 
can Alpine Clubs. He was the first man 
to ascend Mount St. Elias to a height 
greater than any other person had then 
attained; and was surpassed later by 
only one man, the Duke of the Abruzzi, 
who reached the summit. Last Sum- 
mer, when Mr. Williams was 79, he with 
other men who were 40 and 50 years 
younger, spent four weeks in the moun- 
tains in Colorado, in the deep snow at 
an elevation of 12,000 feet, spending 
every night in the snow and under the 
stars, in a sleeping bag. A tough baby! 


Incidentally, although the King of 
Sweden is a miracle man, the Crown 
Prince, Gustav Adolph, intellectually js 
one of the ablest members of royalty jn 
the last 50 years. He has prepared him. 
self to be King even as an ambitious 
man prepares himself for the law or 
medicine. He has travelled’ every. 
where; and in addition to being a good 
linguist, the only accomplishment jn 
which most kings surpass most learned 
men, he is a research archaeologist, and 
is a profound student of government 
and of the social sciences. He is a) 
honorary member of the Rotary Club 
of Stockholm and Honorary Governor 
of the Swedish Rotary District. 

* * * 

And now that I am passing compli- 
ments around, let me hand one to my. 
self. Another cat has been named after 
me. One in North Carolina was called 
Doctor Phelps some years ago; and 
now, Oscar Smith, music editor of the 
Akron, Ohio, Beacon Journal, has 
named his cat after me, and a letter 
from Fred Barton informs me that Ken. 
neth Nichols, columnist of the Akron 
paper, has given the cat immortal fame 
by publishing the facts. Mr. Smith 
writes me: 

“As you know, our cat’s full name is 
Dr. William Lyon Phelps... . Dr. 
Phelps knows by the way we address 
him when he is in our good graces. For 
instance, when he has just cuffed a vase 
off the mantel or chewed someone's 
ankle playfully but thoroughly, we bark 
at him: ‘Phelps!’ I swear that by 
merely leaving off the ‘Dr.’ we convey 
to him the fact that he is temporarily 
in bad repute. He looks unhappy. 
Then, when he rates high with us once 
more, and we feel free to address him 
again as ‘Dr. Phelps,’ he is in good 
spirits.” 

This is well. I wonder what he will 
do when they begin calling him “Billy.” 
But they couldn’t; cats are far too dig 
nified to be called by their first name. 

* * * 

I advise everyone to see the motion 
picture The Pride of the Yankees, which 
depicts the life of the late Lou Gehrig, 
with Gary Cooper. This picture is in- 
spiring, exciting, and deeply affecting, 
not only because of Lou Gehrig’s great 
career with the New York Yankees 
baseball team, but even more because 
of his splendid character. Mr. Cooper 
gives a magnificent interpretation. 

* * * 


Books mentioned,, publishers and prices: 

A Treasury of Great Poems, English and 
American, edited by Louis Untermeyer (Si- 
mon & Schuster, $3.75).—Under My Elm, 
David Grayson [Ray Stannard Baker] (Dou- 
bleday, Doran, $2).—Education in Wartime, 
Porter Sargent (published by author, 11 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass.).—The Immortals 
of America in the Hall of Fame, Gregor 
Melikov (published by author, 440 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill., $1.50).—The Detec- 
tive Short Story, Ellery Queen (Little, 
Brown, $4).—Prelude to Victory, James 
Reston (Knopf, $2; new edition, Pocket 
Books, 25c).—Cape Horn, Felix Riesenberg 
(Dodd, Mead, $5; popular edition, $2.89) — 
An American Doctor’s Odyssey, Victor 
Heiser (Grosset & Dunlap, $1.29). 
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in Palestine 





languages, 


NE DAY toward the end of June, 
1940, just after Italy came into the war 
nd the 
wdinary traffic, I was in Rotary’s Cen- 
tral Office intro- 
juced to a Rotarian who was in great 
listress because he could not get a seat 

it day or the next on an airplane go- 
remarked 


Mediterranean was closed to 


in Chicago and was 


California. Someone 
it that was nothing compared to the 
yuble I 

wife, my child, and myself back to 


(Actually, thanks to efforts 


gf” to 
was having in trying to get 


Palestine. 
ff the Secretariat, we sailed from the 
United States at the end of August and 
rived back here in the middle of No- 
vember, having gone via South Africa 
and taken half months as 
igainst four weeks pre-war.) The Ro- 
tarian in question immediately cheered 


two and a 


ip and came to the conclusion that his 
rouble about a seat in an airplane was 
a very small matter indeed. 

I have recently heard considerable 
about the ever-increasing travel restric- 
tions in the States and wondered wheth- 
er Rotary District there 
would be heartened if 

irrent problems which confront a Gov- 
which 


Governors 
they heard of 


ernor of this District, spreads 
over seven countries—Turkey (1), Syria 
(1), Lebanon (1), Cyprus (1), Palestine 
(6), The Sudan (1). 


number signifies the number of 


(3), Egypt and 
(The 
Rotary Clubs in that country.) 

A passport, of course, is the first es- 
sential. As I live in Haifa, visiting the 
other Clubs in Palestine—Jaffa-Tel Aviv 
former and 
three-quarter hours by road and the lat- 


and Jerusalem, the one 
ter two and a half hours by road—is 
So, also, from a distance point 
of view, is Beirut in Lebanon (three 
hours by road) and Damascus in Syria 
(four hours by road). No travelling by 
road is done at night on account of 
“blackouts” and the closing of frontiers 
at dusk. 

Before leaving Palestine to visit these 
last two Clubs, one has to get a visa 


e iSy. 
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A District Governor 


Amid a maze of passports, visas, 
and military barriers, 
a Rotary District Governor makes 
his way to Clubs in seven nations. 


By Lawrence D. Watts 


Governor, Rotary District 83, 1940-42 








DESPITE lowering clouds of 
war over nations of the Near 
East, Rotarians of District 83 
convened for their annual Con- 
ference in Palestine with Jaffa- 
Tel Aviv as host Club. All ses- 
sions were jam-packed with 
business, but in between was 
time for fellowship. Chatting 
here are the author (right), Mrs. 
Watts, and the present Governor 
of the District, Aly Emine Yehia 
Pasha, of Alexandria, Egypt. 











for “Syria and Lebanon,” which may 
take between two weeks and one month. 
One then has to get an exit permit 
that is, permission to leave Palestine 


and this may take a week or two weeks 


to obtain, and a reéntry visa, or permis 
sion to return to Palestine. The only 
other formality is obtaining a currency 
permit if you wish to take more than £5 


out of the country with you. On arrival 


at the Syrian and Lebanese frontier, 
apart from customs formalities, one 
must declare the amount of money one 


has, as it is forbidden to take out of 


these countries more than one takes in 
unless a further permit is obtained from 


the Syrian-Lebanese authorities On 


arrival at one’s destination—in this case, 
Beirut or 
to the police and obtain a titre de cir- 


Damascus—you must report 


+7 + 


culation, which entitles one to move 


about in Syria and Lebanon and acts as 
a permit to leave them on the way back 
to Palestine. 

In Palestine the Clubs conduct their 
meetings in English, at Beirut the pro- 
ceedings are in French, and at Damas- 
language Arabic. My 
predecessor, Frances A. Kettaneh, of Bei- 
Board 


cus the used is 
rut (currently a member of the 
Rotary International), 
and my Aly Yehia 
Pasha, of Alexandria, are able to speak 


of Directors of 
successor, Emine 
all three of these languages perfectly, 
whereas I am confined to English only; 
in Rotary, however, with friends all 
around one, not 
not a vast handicap, as one always finds 


knowing languages is 






















willing and efficient interpreter imong 


the members 


Despite the effort in securing 
necessary permits, it s pleasant 
travel again p the coast to Beir 
(which was barred to us for a year) 


f the blue Mediter 


along the shores 

ranean, and to climb ip over the Leba 
non Mountains from Beirut to Dama 
cus; to look down on the Litani Valle 
with its patchwork pattern of fi in 
hues of green and the ribbonlike ital 
River, the lower end of which figure 
prominently in the war in Syria 
year. 

We cross the Valley, missing Baalbe 
which lies an hour’s drive nortl und 
go over the Anti-Lebanons into the nat 
row valley of the Barada Rive) hi 
leads to Damascus This valley n 


Spring is a beautiful picture with flov 


ering fruit trees, poplat and mulberry 


trees, with streams tumbling down the 
hillsides, and is a favorite spot for Dar 
ascenes to come and sit in the cafes: to 
take the air, the while sipping Turkish 
coffee, chewing their roasted melon and 
sunflower seeds, 
Apart 
tary is dormant till after the war owing 
to the 


remain 


gossiping 


from lexandretta, where Ro- 


present Turkish Constitution, 


Egypt 
and I visited 
Thi 


travel in most of these 


there only the Clubs in 
and the Sudan to be visited, 
these in one tour early this year 
undertaking, as 
parts, requires a lively sense of humor, 
the patience of Job, and an agile mind. 


If, for instance, one dashes to the air- 
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drome—two hours by car from Haifa— 
prepared to step aboard a plane, but in- 
stead is met by a blandly smiling official 
with the news that the seat has been 
taken by someone having priority rights 
(the Army), it necessitates some quick 
thinking: Does one cancel the trip, wait 
for the next plane in two days’ time 
(when the same thing may happen), or 
take train and/or car, which means days 
instead of hours getting to one’s destina- 
tion? In my case the trip went rea- 
sonably smoothly, although there was 
always no relaxing until we were soar- 
ing up and well away. 


S. having sounded out the Clubs on 
suitable visiting dates, it then remains 
to make travel facilities fit in and vice 
versa. I book passage by flying boat, 
which means motoring 40 miles north- 
east of Haifa to Tiberias (Sea of Galilee) 
to get it. Then, making certain that I 
have a valid passport and that I possess 
a reéntry visa so I can get back into 
Palestine, I set the slow-grinding wheels 
in motion to obtain the necessary visas 
and permits. I apply for an Egyptian 
visa supported by strong recommenda- 
tions as to my purpose in wishing to go 
there, as required by the Consul. This 
done, I next apply to the Palestine C.I.D. 
for an exit permit to leave the country; 
and a bankers’ permit to take more 
than £5 out of the country. In addition 
to all this, some countries demand cer- 
tificates of inoculation against diseases 
(yellow fever, cholera, plague) or vac- 
cination, but I am spared this as Egypt 
and the Sudan do not require them. 

Tuesday, the day, arrives and I stand 
on the doorstep clutching the necessary 
documents in one hand and a suitcase 
in the other, hoping that the temper- 
ature at my destination will suit the 
contents!, when the telephone rings. It 
is the air company to say that the fly- 
ing boat is running 48 hours late, which 
means that I cannot arrive in Khar- 
toum until Friday evening—too late to 
keep my appointment with the Club for 
luncheon that day; that another plane 
running four days late is coming 
through “sometime today” in which a 
seat is available, but only as far as 
Cairo. I decide to chance it. 

So, in due time, we rise from the Sea 
of Galilee, leave behind snowcapped 
Mount Herman (Lebanons) and _ the 
wriggly Jordan River, and strike out 
for Egypt. We land on the Nile on 
Tuesday evening and, after being duly 
“stamped” and checked in by the Cus- 
toms, I make hopeful inquiries as to my 
chances of continuing by the same fly- 
ing boat next morning, but the answer 
is “No.” However, kind friends in the 
air company rally around and manage 
to get me the last seat in that flying 
boat leaving next day. I dash to the 
town office to put my name on the pas- 
senger list and to ask them to get a 
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room for me at Shepheards. The reply 
to that is that Shepheards Hotel is full— 
but the managing director is a Rotarian 
and I am accommodated. 

The next “headache” is the lack of a 
permit to enter the Sudan which can 
only be got in Cairo and as the offices 
are closed and will not be open until 
after I leave in the morning, what does 
“X" do? Friends, this time in the Min- 
istry of Interior, again come to the 
rescue, a permit to be issued to meet 
me at the border of the Sudan (Wadi 
Halfa). Off early next morning—we 
gaze down on the Nile Delta, Luxor, the 
Aswan Dam, Philae, and bleak bits of 
desert and finally drop down at Wadi 
Halfa. The necessary formalities and 
lunch, then off again over miles of deso- 
lation—the Nubian Desert, finally end- 
ing our 1,500-mile journey, as the crow 
flies, with a landing on the Nile at “Gor- 
don’s Tree” near where the Blue Nile, 
from Abyssinia, and the White Nile, 
from Victoria Falls, meet and flow as 
one through the Cataracts and Egypt to 
the Mediterranean. 

With one foot on the soil, but before 
allowing my gaze to linger and my mind 
to dwell on this new scene, I inquire 
about a return seat which I hope to get 
on the flying boat leaving Saturday. 
“Nothing guaranteed,” is the answer in 
spite of every effort to persuade the 
heartless official that my need is greater 
than that of another. A shrug of the 
shoulders—“C’est la Guerre.” So instead 
of the comfort of a large flying boat, 
I book a seat in a small “slow” land- 
plane travelling to Cairo on Sunday. 

Otherwise all goes well and I have a 
most delightful visit with the Khartoum 
Rotary Club, which conducts its meet- 
ings in English, and a “look-see’”’ at the 
surroundings of Khartoum and Omdur- 
man. They were made famous in 1898 
by Gordon, Kitchener, and the Mad 
Mahdi (the Khalifa Abdullah), to say 
nothing of its association with Winston 
Churchill, who was there then as a dash- 
ing young cavalry subaltern in the 21st 
Lancers, as well as war correspondent, 
and from whose pen there came out of 
this campaign The River War among his 
earlier books. In due course I catch 
my plane on Sunday and arrive back in 
Cairo. 

Once in Egypt, visiting the Clubs 
there is a simple matter from the travel- 
ling point of view. It merely entails 
travelling 450 miles by air and a similar 
distance by rail and one ends up at Port 
Said and, if lucky, gets a seat in a plane 
which will take him in two hours te 
within two hours’ car ride from home, 
but, if unlucky, it means a 12-hour jour- 
ney by train to get back to Haifa. 

Language difficulties also enter into 
dealing with Clubs in Egypt, although 
most Rotarians understand English and 
most of the meetings are held in English 
with the exception of Alexandria’s, 


which is held in French, and Zagazig’s, 
which is held in Arabic. The President 
of the Alexandria Club and I have a 
very good working arrangement — he 
talks to me in French and | talk to him 
in English and address the Club in 
English. At Zagazig, someone trans. 
lates into Arabic. 

Thanks to air travel and the help of 
friends, I was able to get passages and 
to stick pretty closely to my itine ‘ary 
and cover great distances in a matter of 
hours and mostly in comfort, instead of 
travelling by train-boat-train to the 
Sudan, which would have taken days 
and discomfort and waiting about—espe. 
cially in the Canal Zone. Under pre-war 
conditions it is an interesting trip taken 
leisurely, as we go from Haifa by train 
through the Sinai Desert, coming close 
to the palm-fringed shore of the Med. 
iterranean at El Arish, ferry across the 
Suez Canal at Kantara (much shouting 
and picturesque confusion!), train to 
Cairo, Waggon Lits to Luxor (or before 
the war by Nile houseboat), a look at 
Tutankhamun’s Tomb and Thebes and 
Karnak; a short train journey to Shal- 
lal to take the river steamer which 
meanders up tne Nile, with its green 
borders alternating with golden sands 
and ugly black rock; past the Temple 
of Abu Simbel (Rameses II) and finally 
tying up at Wadi Halfa—the Sudan 
border and the steamer terminus. We 
then go by luxurious desert train 
through the Nubian Desert, where, ex- 
cept for an occasional blockhouse on 
the railway, there is neither stick nor 
stone—only heat, sand, and lovely mi- 
rages and trees always on the horizon 
that turn out to be the tiniest bush of 
camel thorn. 


Ax» so ends a visit to nearly all Clubs 
in the District. It is an experience 
which comes to few; those of us who 
are lucky enough to have it appreciate 
it immensely. During this tour I met 
people of at least 18 different nationali 
ties and many different races and creeds 
practically all of whom had different 
mentalities and a different outlook on 
life. You can imagine how much I en- 
joyed my two years as Governor of the 
83rd District. 

Apart from the foregoing, life goes on 
much as usual here and I am glad to 
say that we are really in the war in 
earnest. The restrictions imposed in 
various ways on our daily life are most 
reasonable and there are few things 
which are not obtainable in Palestine 
and the neighboring countries. I think 
the thing that affects us most is the 
blackout. We are more or less used to 
it by now, but we sometimes feel that it 
would be lovely if only one could turn 
on the light on the veranda and sit there 
in comfort where we'd be able to see our 
glasses instead of having to drink toasts 
in the dark or shut up inside in the heat. 
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@ Guayule Rubber in Synthetic. I[m- 
vement in the working of synthetic 
vers during fabrication is reported to 
e from the addition of guayule rub 

from a 

Southwestern 


bush 
United 
Guayule rub- 


produced grown in 


arid States 
in Northern Mexico. 
must be treated to remove its high 
before it can be 
ie. This process, which adds consid- 
avoided if the 
syn 


n content used 


bly to the cost, is 
luct is to be incorporated in 
tic-rubber compounds, for in that use 
high resin content of the guayule 
in advantage. Special methods of 
1pounding are being developed to use 
domestically grown rubber alone 
vell as with the synthetic product, 
production of guayule is being in- 
eased as fast as possible. 

@ Glass ‘Jewels.’ Jeweled bearings 
ve heretofore required 
ich are much harder than glass, but 

that 

lly unobtainable, glass chemists have 
yroved the hardness of their product 
nd methods of fabrication. The new 
are reported to give ex- 


sapphires, 


i é gs é ac- 
sapphire bearings are prac 


glass “jewels” 
lent service in precision instruments 
f many kinds, and it is even suggested 
they may supplant sapphires en- 
ely. 


@® Army Buttons. Service requirements 

buttons used on underwear and 
ther cotton garments’ issued to 
armed forces are so 

it only fresh-water pearl and im- 
ported vegetable ivory would meet 
hem. Recently the Quartermaster Corps 
as accepted a new synthetic resin made 

melamine for this service. 
‘he new plastic buttons withstand laun- 
lering, sterilization, and decontamina- 
tion processes satisfactorily, but since 
instead of being in- 


\merica’s severe 


severe 


ey are molded 
lividually machined, they cost much 
less than those for which they can 


ow be substituted. Another “supplanti- 


tute,”’ possibly 


@ Indium for Tin. Indium, a compara- 

ely rare metal of limited commercial 
isefulness in the past, may be impor- 
tant in solving the problem of collapsi- 
e metal tubes now that tin is scarce. 
ests indicate that thin coatings of in- 
lium on lead tubes protect the contents 
om the lead without otherwise affect- 
g the usefulness of these handy con- 
tainers. The saving in tin is vital now, 
but tubes of the new type may survive 
the return of tin to the market. 


® Prospecting with Light. Whereas the 
traditional prospector needed only a 
burro, a grubstake, and a pick, modern 
mineral seekers will carry ultraviolet 
lamps as well and will be able to iden- 
tify and analyze roughly the ores they 
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with characteristi é 

When placed in the 

ultraviolet lamp rye the te 
nique has been de é 
where richness of eral in e 
proximated from the shade of the 
orescence and its inte t \lo 

num in the tungsten ore, sheelite, can 
be found by this means, and the method 
is being extended t ther mixed min 
erals since portable traviolet lamps are 


now available. 

@ Milkweed ‘Kapok.’ The lo f Java 
to the United Nations is fostering a new 
home industry in the United States 


Kapok fibers, the d n whicl 





ANOTHER WORD 


Rotarian Ben C. Jones, of Chillicothe, 
Missouri, offers us ‘Syntute’’ as a word 
to embody the ideas of synthetic and 
substitute without implying their conno- 
tations of a makeshift only. We put 
this alongside ‘‘Supplantitute,'’ previ- 
ously suggested [November issue], to 
prod other wordsmiths into action. 











provides to float seeds of a Javanese 
plant through the air, are no longer 
available to stuff American life pre- 
servers, upholste1 \ ind aviators’ warm 
jackets. Efforts on a substantial scale 
are being made to use a similar down 
from the seeds of American milkweed 





for the same and 


may become a significant crop for this 


pul poses, 


reason. 


@ Rubberless Raincoats. Possibly we 
may never miss rubber raincoats and 
other things made of rubberized cloth 
or return to them hen rubber becomes 


plentiful again. \ new method of ap 


plying and curing a _ synthetie vinyl 

acetal resin on cloth produces a ma- 

terial which is reported to be superior 
I 


most particu- 


to the rubber product in 


lars. Fortunately the processing is so 
nearly like that required by bber that 
present machinery can be used. Army 


f the new material 


I 


raincoats made « 
weigh about two pounds !ess than their 
Incidentally, the 


familiar as the 


rubbery predecessors. 
plastic used is already 
interlayer in safety glass 
@ Copper Recovery. A new 
which simply reverses the usual one of 
electroplating, separates valuable cop- 
per from iron and steel The re- 
form for conven- 


process, 


scrap 
covered copper is in 
ient use in electroplating and the iron 
and steel scrap are improved for re-use 
by having the copper removed 

@ Plastic Bone Splints. Surgeons have 
been accustomed to splice broken bones 
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@ Useful Soap. Despite the low op 


small boys entertain of soap, it is p 
ing invaluable 1 helping ive 
national problen n war as it alwa 
has in peace Latest importa e1 r 
of soap are in the ritical 

tion now facing the United State I? 
duction of the million tons annual rf 
synthetic rubbe called for by the pro 
gram revealed by the Baruch Cor 

tee will consume thousands of tor f 
Soap, and the proce of recla n¢ ) 
ber from scrap also equires huge quan 
tities In the manufacture of nthet 
rubber, the constituents of the fina 
product must ndergo chemical ear 

in an emulsion made with soapy w 


Old rubber. freed from cloth 


is ground up in a watery solution of 
soap and certain other chemical to 
form an emulsion from which the 
ber can be recovered in isable form 
Thus, small boys may have the national 
interest at heart when they conserve 


soap bv not washing 


This de partment is conducted iD. Hi. 
Killeffer. f p 
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TO DETERMINE the effect of intense cold on 
this 230,000-volt power-line switch, engi 
neers made their own Arctic weather, found 
the switch freezeproof. It is used to open 
the high-tension circuit during line repairs. 

















































































OETRY hath her priceless gems, mu- 
sic her soothing charms, and philosophy 
her golden wisdom, but a merry and 


ready tongue, a smiling face, and a 
warm heart are a joy forever 

That brings me to old Judge Charles 
M. Cooke, former Confederate soldier, 
gentleman, scholar, human being. Let 
me introduce him by recalling a day | 
spent in his “co’t of justice” some 40 
years ago. I was sitting on the rostrum, 
through his kindly indulgence, within 
touching distance of him. In fact, I 
had just touched him at the request of 
the lawyer, whose speech to the jury 
was interrupted by the Judge’s loud 
Judge Cooke jumped, batted 
somewhat gruffly de- 


snoring 
his eyes, and 
manded: 

“Who waked me?” 

The young attorney admitted that he 
had “asked Tom to touch Your Honor 
that you might not miss the point of law 
I am arguing.” 

“Humph, young man,” snorted the 
know more law when I’m 
know when you're 


Judge, “I 
asleep than you 
awake.” 
Now that 
quainted with Judge Cooke and almost 
ready to hear another story about him. 
But first I must tell you that here where 
Caswell 


makes you slightly ac 


I live—Yanceyville, seat of 
County, No’th Ca’lina, suh—the black 
man has always been an inspirational 
example to us. Poverty and peonage 
doubtless helped to bring out his humor 
and to give it overtones of pathos. And 
to this day we like to recall incidents 
of how he smiled, laughed, played, sang, 
and danced his way through those hard 
years after the War between the States, 
even found contentment in serving 

Old Judge Cooke’s brain was a deep 
well of legal learning. His mistress was 
the law and he served her well. But he 
loved mercy more and he leaned to her 
when the defendant 
was a poor Negro. Once, I remember, 
he had before him a shuffling, grizzle- 
headed darky for a breach of liquor 
laws 

“What you doing in my 
man?” he demanded. 

“White folks fotched me here, Jedge.” 

“Whar you borned, nigger?” 


side—especially 


court, old 
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“T’se bo’aned over in Purson County, 
Jedge.”’ 

“Who yo’ old master?” 

“T’se ‘longed t’ Marse Cap’n George 
Wilkins.” 

“Nigger, wa’n’t you in the war?” 

“Yas-sah, I was sarvint boy to Marse 
Cap’n George, an’ I followed him all the 
way t’ An-tee-tam.” 

“Un-hunh; what happened at An-tee- 
tam?” 

‘““Marse Cap’n George wuz a-settin’ dar 
on a stump, a-restin’, w’en erlong cum 
a big bomb an’ bust right at his feet.” 

“Did it kill him?” 

“Bus’ him int’ thousand pieces.” 

“What you do then?” 

“Got me a guan-no sack an’ pick up 
de bones and flesh I could fine, an’ then 
I stole me a flea-bitten mule an’ a 
rickety-carryall and I carry the ’main- 
ses uv Marse Cap’n George all the way 
back t’ de big house, an’ I gin ’em t’ Ole 
Mistis.” 

“Nigger, I thought I saw you before. 
You are telling the truth. I was right 
there at An-tee-tam myself.” The Judge 
pulled out his bandanna, wiped his eyes 
and blew his nose, and then, his voice 
clearly moved, he meted out justice not 
in strict accord with written law of 
earthly courts. 

“Mister Clerk, the verdict is ‘Not 
guilty.’ You ain’t going to convict this 
nigger of no misdemeanor in my court!” 
Reaching again into his pocket, Judge 
Cooke pulled out a dollar bill, leaned 
over his bench with both hands out- 
stretched, took the old darky’s in his, 
and said, “Shake hands, old man. I am 
proud to call you a friend of mine and a 
soldier of the Southern Confederacy!” 

Once a long, lank, bushy-headed citi- 
zen was called for jury service. The 
Judge leaned forward, interestedly. 

“What did they say your name was?” 
he demanded. 

“My name’s Jeffriss,” replied the tales- 
man. 

“You any kin to the Jeffrisses over in 
Granville County?” continued the 
Judge. 

“I dunno,” said the juror. “I ain’t 
never heard tell of ’em.” 

The Judge was not entirely satisfied 
with his genealogic inquiries. He con- 
tinued. 

“Do you love liquor?” 

Jeffriss hung his head, sheepishly, and 
bashfully “allowed”: 

“Yessuh, I likes a leetle dram some- 
times.” 

“Un-hunh,” grunted Judge Cooke, sit- 
ting back, satisfied. “I know’d it— 
you’re kin to ’em.” 

Bill Fitch was raised on a farm and 
had a pretty substantial understanding. 
Once he was sitting in a comfortable 
chair, facing the Judge’s bench, his feet 





atop the extra jury-box railing, a 
line dead level with the Judge’s ey: 
“Hold on, Mister Sheriff,” interrupted 
the Judge. “You stop this court 
ute.” 
Bill was dozing, but he sensed is 
sleep what was coming, and hi 
jerked down and his head forward ag 


Judge Cooke addressed him. 

“What’s your name?” 

“My name’s Will Fitch, Your Honor.” 
said the scared man, politely. 

“Whar do you live?” 


“I live here in the village,” said Bil], 

“You wa’n’t borned here?” 

“No, sir, I was born in the country.” 

“Humph,” grunted Judge Cook« “J 
knowed it. You couldn’t have d 
those feet in no incorporated town! | 
don’t mind looking at the bottom of a 
woman’s shoe, but I ain’t got no taste 
for gazing at the underside of a man’s 
foot. Besides, your big feet obstruc 1y 
view. Take in court again, Mister Sher- 
iff.” 

The Judge had his own ideas of en 
the law should give way to something 
not in the statute books—something 
handed down from man to man since 


knighthood was in flower. I recall once 
that when a witness was showing re 
luctance to give testimony reflecting on 
a woman’s character, old Judge Cooke 
interposed: 

“I don’t blame you for not wanting to 
tell on a woman. I wouldn’t tell ona 
woman either—not till judgment day 
and I’d have to be cross-examined then.” 

One day a young white boy was 
brought before Judge Cooke for va- 
grancy. The law had picked him up as 
he crawled from under a northbound 
freight train. The fresh, honest-looking 
face of the boy caught the Judge’s eye 
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an’? he took a hand tn the examination. 


son, how old are you?” 
m 16.” 
Vhere’s yvour home?” 


\tlanta, Georgia, sir. 
Vhat vou doing here?” 
1 


ran away from home and bummed 


r here to get a job, but the police 


1 ne in jail before I even had time to 


for one 
Vhat folks you got in Atlanta?” 


\ly mother lives there.” 


So, you ran away from your old 
nmy. Does she know where you are 
Yes, sir, she knows. After I got in 


told 
her I hadn't done any 


I wrote to her and her, and | 


thing awfully 
You heard from her yet?” 

Yes, sir, I got a letter from het 
re vesterday.” 

You got that 


letter in your pocket 
Yes, sir. 
Give it to me.” 
he little prisoner 
ip, soiled envelope, 
encil, plainly evidencing poverty, and 
sed it over. Judge read it 
ud. It was filled with the heartach- 
lamentations of a sorrowing, help- 
ss mother, begging for some higher 


tcheare over her prodigal son, pour- 


brought out i 


addressed in 


Cooke 


ng out her heart’s love, and expressing 
e truism of Kipling’s words: 
If I were hanged on the highest hill, 
“IT know whose love would come to me 
still.” 
Mister Sheriff,” 
g9 over to the ‘phone office, call up the 
iilroad station, and find out how much 
ticket to Atlanta will cost.” 
When the information came, 
Cooke pulled out his worn checkbook. 
Then a member of the bar jumped up, 
grabbed his hat, and almost shouted: 
‘You shan’t do that, Your Honor; I[ 
sure the members of this bar will 
ept as a privilege the raising of this 


said the Judge, ‘“‘you 


Judge 


iare. 

The hat was passed and every man in 
the pit contributed. The collection was 
turned over to Judge Cooke. 

“Mister Sheriff, you take this boy to 
the railroad station, buy him a ticket to 
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Atlanta, and then put him on the train 
Turning to the be whose face w 

now wreathed in smiles and sp 

with tears of gratit 

rounded out his da 


of benedict 


good by 


“Sonny, I see there is er 
here to pay for yi fare 
you something to eat on the ! ind 
mavbe get a nicke rth o indy 
Be 1 good boy ind I ( 
to Atlanta vou te é [ 


yours that I answered her prayer 


ludge Cooke wa e fle 
of Solicitor Porter ( eS ‘ f the 
finest orators in Caswell Count North 
Carolina. He was a native of Mount 
Airv, and his solicitoria listrict em 
braced some ten counties in 1 One 
time Solicitor Graves had got a convi 
tion against an ishy-faced, pigeon 


chested, Negro The man 


had stolen a bag of corn 


bowlegged 


“Now, Mister Solicitor,” the Judge 
said with just a little more edge to his 
voice than usual, “vou done got your 
little nigger convicted; what do you 


think I ought to do with him?” 
“Four years in the penitentiary,” the 
Solicitor answered, matter-of-fact 


Judge Cooke looked at the Solicitor 
in amazement, and blurted out Four 
vears, Mister Solicitor? Did you say 
F-O-U-R Y-E-A-R-S? Do you know yW 
long is four years Mister Solicitor? 


That’s a long time, Mister Solicitor. I 
fought four years in the Army of the 
Confederacy, and I know how 
time four You 
four years in the pen for this sorry-look- 
ing little nigger who got 
took a litle corn to make 
Did you say F-O-U-R Y-E 
Solicitor?” 
Turning to the 
ordered, “Mister 


long a 
years is didn’t mean 
hongry and 


with! 


Mister 


ashe ake 
\-R-S, 
Cooke 


clerk, Judge 


Clerk, the verdict of 


this court is that you send this little 
nigger to the county roads for 12 
months. Justice will be met!” 


One April term, the courtroom was 
crowded for the trial of “Aunt” Henri- 
etta Jeffress, an old black mammy, ac- 
cused of practicing medicine without a 
license. Solicitor 
prime, and he played on the emotions of 
the 12 good men and true like an actor. 
The evidence was clear. The old 

had ministered to women when the 
angel of birth and death 
over their beds. 


Graves was in his 


woman 


had hovered 


The State rested, and defendant was 
called. She shuffled forward, bent and 
gnarled, steadying herself with a hick 


The Judge smiled at her and 
spoke gently. 
“*Aunt’ Henrietta, 


.9” 


ory staff. 


who’s your law- 
yet 
“Jedge,” 
got no lawyer. 
ain’t ‘pending on nobody but you.’ 
The jurist’s eyes twinkled. He went 


she said, “you knows [ ain't 
You knows, Jedge, dat I 


on with his questioning. 
“*Aunt’ Henrietta, how old are 
and how many children you got?” 
Humbly the old replied, 
counting them off on her fingers. The 
Judge interrupted. 


you 


Negress 


“I RAN away from home and bummed rides 
here to get a job, but the police got me.” 


when I was } 
\ul | ] ( 

) { ’ i 
g and I é nit p 
then st ’s ‘ t 
nto vo De I 
ittered covet ! 
our rheut ‘ | 
sleet are ( ip 
board and tl ‘ of ‘ 2 
horse come ‘ | ere’s 
a knock on yout bin doc You say, 
‘Who dar? ind a voice 1\ rt is 
Mister Jim S vife vad 
off and wants » come [a ou, 
‘Aunt’ Henrietta it would you do?” 


Che old ex-slave ooked up and aid, 
simply, “Why, Jedge, you knows I'd git 


up an’ go 


“Yes, God bles uur old heart, I know 
you would The Judge took time to 
swab his eyes, t vent on [ can see 
you reach out t! your crooked s ck 








“JEDGE,” ‘Aunt’ Henrietta said, “you knows 
dat I ain't ‘pending on nobody but you.” 


and pull yout igged stockings to your 
bedside, put them and your other worn 


clothes on, tie your red bandanna 
around your ears, get up on the horse 
back of the man, and ride buckety- 
buckety through the night 

This was too much for Solicitor 
Graves “But, Your Honor,” he _ pro- 
tested, “some of those women down 


there she treated died.” 


“All 
Judge looked with seeming pity on the 


you say may be true,” and the 


Solicitor, “but I'd be willing to wager 
that some of the mothers the doctors 
waited on died. too.” He turned to the 


black granny-woman 

“Now, ‘Aunt’ Henrietta, the 
do anything to you in my court: 
back home, God bless you, and when the 
call of 


shan't 
you go 
womanhood 


suffering come to 


your ears, you go and minister to them 
as best you can But don’t you give 
them any drugs | don’t mean you 
shouldn’t give them a little turpentine 


and ‘ditney’ tea, because they are the 
best remedies, anyhow. But that’s all. 

“Mister Clerk, in the case of the State 
of North Carol Jef- 
fress, the verdict of 


‘Not guilty.’ ” 


la versus Henrietta 
ORDERS a 


court 























Serving the Serviceman 


ONESOME STREET is short in Gary, 
L Indiana. It ends abruptly in a red 

floored, pie-stocked Service Men’ 
Center in the Y. M. C. A. basement \ 
thousand boys, be they now in Juneau 
or Jerusalem, remember the spot as the 
warm heart of this city of steel 

I know why I followed a flock of 
bluejackets and doughboys into the 
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place the other day saw them drop 
into deep sofas, thump the piano, pun- 
ish the ping-pong ball—and then storm 
the food bar. Saw them write the folks, 
freshen up with a shower, find a bunk 
for the night—and load up with free 
movie tickets and smokes. Medical or 
legal advice, too, could be had free! 

I looked around for the Rotary wheel. 
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The Scratchpad Man Tells How 
Rotarians of Gary, Ind., Do It 


Well might it adorn this “home away 
from home,” thought I—but it didn’t 
At the core a Rotary project, the Cente: 
belongs in a real way to all the town 

to folks like the non-Rotarian who 
dropped in on dedication day last July, 
gulped with surprise, and then sent 
over a vanful of new settees. 

How’d all this come about? Thus 
Ineligible for a U.S.O. center, Gary yet 
felt the need of cheering the hundreds 
of fighting men who wander its streets, 
but it remained for the Rotary Club t 
translate’ that 
From the “Y” 
Members and friends sent a tasteful 
array of furnishings and an unending 
stream of home bakery. A _ thousand 
women offered to help. The Rotary 
Club would head it all up and under- 
write expenses. It has all worked out 
that way—and beautifully. 

The Center, be it said, is only one of 
the Gary Rotary Club’s many helps to 
servicemen. The photo above illustrates 
another — the writ- 
ing of letters at 
Thursday lunch- 
eons to members 
and local boys in 
Uncle Sam’s forces. 


impulse into actiol 


it got space, light, heat 


But now let’s re- 
turn to the Center \ 

via my photos. Then if you want to 
know still more, write the Gary Rotary 
Club. It will answer in detail. 





THREE bluejackets drop anchor beside the 
signboard that leads to Gary’s one and only 
service men’s center. Local Rotarians started 
it, but now the whole city backs it up. 
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ifR'S MATE R. W. Melton, a Floridan, drops in . . . and gives his ON A BUSMAN’S holiday, planned at the Center, Larry Courtney 
io Mrs. Fred Eichorn, gracious hostess who serves full time—and free. of Lynchburg, Va., and Bob Glass, of Birmingham, Ala., hoist l 





onery, good desks make letter writing easy. Here THE COMRADERY of cards draws travel-weary fighting men and lads home on fur 
Mechanic Danny Shaw writes to a brother in England. lough together at the Center. And the decks are always fresh. No ‘dog ears” here! 


ARTY night down Center way . . . and Sailors Courtney and Glass oe Best ; 
» the picture again to stow away many a piece of home-baked pas- es — 
dto dance with some of Gary’s young women. Gloom goes boom! 
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SUNUP on Sunday sees Sailors Courtney and Glass abed HIS NAVY BLUES rolled for extra fine press ON THEIR way into Gary 
at the Allen Combs residence—where they are week-end last night, Larry Courtney now gives special City Church the young sailo; 
guests. Arranging treats like this is just another fa- attention to his hair. He and his matey” are that it is like Sunday back hor 
vor of Gary’s Service Men's Center—but whai a one! going to church, must look neat as the Navy. report enjoying music 
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NOW BACK at the Combs home, the sailormen sit down to Sunday dinner with this Rotary family, and spin yarns like old salts for the boys 


MONTHS have passed since Bluejacket Bob last touched a violin—but CLIMAX of the sailors week-end is an icebox raid—made at thet 
he proves he hasn't lost his virtuosity when the Combs boys thrust a_ of their hostess. Soon they'll be back at their station, telling 
fiddle into his hands and bid him join an impromptu afternoon concert. mates what can come from a stop at Gary's Service Men's C 
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Friendship Thicker The WILLIAMS, ARIz., 
Than Water Rotary Club partici- 

pated in a blood-typ- 
ing program which resulted in every 
member being recorded for’ future 
needs. Members of the neighboring 
Rotary Club of JEROME, ARIz., contrib- 
uted to a blood bank. 

The FARMINGTON, Me., Rotary Club 
made a contribution to the local blood 
bank, and the Rotary Club at NEwport, 
Ky., sponsored one for its town. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, Ky., Rotarians contrib- 
ited 100 percent to a blood bank, and 
Rotarians of FRANKLIN, IND., were active 
in a similar project in their city. 

The Lompoc, CALir., Rotary Club or- 
ganized a campaign to secure blood of 


every type for local needs. Rotari- 
ans Of TAMAQUA, PA., and DENNISON, 
OHIO, not only gave blood, but also 
helped recruit other donors. . Other 


Rotary Clubs reporting codperation in 
blood donations include ELIZABETHTOWN, 
Pa.; NUTLEY, N. J.; DALTON, OHIO; NEW 
PHILADELPHIA, OHIO; LA FERIA, TEX.; and 
GOLETA, CALIF. Rotarians of KANSAS 
City, Mo., have had their blood typed 
and the list has been supplied to every 
hospital in the area for emergency use. 








Cheerand Gear Reading needs of 
for Men at Sea bluejackets aboard 


the U.S.S. South Da- 
kota aren’t going to be forgotten if Ro- 
tarians of ABERDEEN, So. Dak., can help 
it. They have taken the lead in supply- 
ing magazines and other reading mat- 
ter for the ship’s libraries. 

The Rotary Club of WoopsTock, ONT., 
CanapDA, helped to equip the Canadian 
naval corvette Woodstock. In addition, 
it helped buy sports equipment for a 
regiment, part of which was raised lo- 
cally. 

Crewmen of the Canadian mine- 
sweeper Port Hope are wearing socks, 
sweaters, helmets, leather vests, and the 
like as gifts of the Rotary Club of Port 
Hope, OnT., CANADA. The Club also spon- 
sors 30 air cadets and provides their 
uniforms. 





Smokes and Jokes There are 600 men 


from Home Folks in the armed serv- 
ices from MapIson, 


Inp., and the surrounding county—and 
every one is receiving a package con- 
taining four packs of cigarettes and a 
return card to let the folks at home 
know if he received them. Each 
month the PaIsLEy, ONT., CANADA, Rotary 
Club sends cigarettes to soldiers over- 
seas. 

Boys from FLoypapA, TEx., can see the 
home-town “funnies” and other news, 
for the Rotary Club sends the local pa- 
per to all in the service. Boys from 
MaDILL, OKLA., inducted into service 
carry off a kit with them which the 
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Rotarians 
5,093 205,000 





Rotary Club provides The Monr- 
PELIER, OHIO, Rotary Club sends boxes 
to local boys in the service So do 
GARDEN CITY, KANS., Rotarians 
Gifts and letters for men in service 
from their home communities are flow 
ing from Rotarians of Urica, Mic ind 
Oxrorpb, MicH. . . . The Maprson, W. Va., 
Rotary Club sends gifts to servicemen 
every week. ... The Rotary Club of 
VINCENNES, IND., is sending Christmas 
packages to all VINCENNES boys who 
otherwise might 1 eceive ne rom 
home. 
Californians Give a lift to serv- 
‘Give a Lift’ lcemen' 1s a Califor 
nia logan, and Ro 


tary Clubs are boosting the program by 
building stations where the sery 
ice can report when they want to ride, 
and where drivers can call they 
want a passenger. The Rotary Clubs of 
EL CENTRO, SAN FERNANDO, and BRAWLEY 
all report that they are engaging in this 
activity of giving a man a lift. 


men lt 


when 
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BUNE, KANs., 1.580 bushels of wheat 
collected throughout the count) 
as donations for the U.S.O. fund 
Copies of THE ROTARIAN collected f1 
members of the MuSKOGEE, OKLA., Ro 
tary Club are sent to Army centers fol 
libraries 
New Homes Cheer Because officers at a 
Away-from-Home near-by camp = ar 
stationed there fol 
only a short training period, Rotarian 


of WINpbsoR Lock CONN., are 
their homes to the families 
The Rotary Club of MippLEBURGH, N. \ 


is keeping a record of the whereabout 


opening 


office <’ 


‘ 


of every man in service from that town 
It is called a 

The Rotary Club of Kirkwoop, Mo., 
secured 175 women and invited 
175 soldiers from near-by Jefferson Bat 
Everybody had such 


“contact service 
young 


racks to a picnic 
a fine time that a monthly party of this 


Photo 





Johannesburg 












THROUGH efforts of the Boksburg, South Africa, Rotary Club, three canteens and a mobile 
cinema are given to the Middle East armies. Mrs. Smuts, wife of the Premier, accepts them. 
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THE “House of Friendship” which is maintained by the Rotary Club of Miami Beach, Fla., for 





the use and entertainment of all men in the armed services stationed in the vicinity. 
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GILMER, TEX., Rotarians started with this pile of scrap at 9 A.M. on the driveway of the 
Upshur County Courthouse. By 5 P.M. the heap had grown to a mammoth 102,000 pounds. 


ted” 4 


ia 


VICTORY SQUARE in Seattle, Wash., on “Rotary Day,” when $1,164,005 worth of war bonds 


and stamps were sold. The total sales the preceding 94 days reached nearly 4 million dollars. 
Photo: Jolliffe 





WINCHESTER, Va., Rotarians and their wives welcomed Actress Greer Garson with the 
city's bond purchases of $200,000 when she visited the community on a bond-selling tour. 








7? 
Sieh tha teat 
Shine... 





ST. STEPHEN-MILLTOWN, N. B., Canada, Rotarians and Kiwanians sponsored a “weapons 
dance,” raised $179. War stamps, the acmission fee, were mounted on posters (Rotary Club 
President Beckett holds one at left) and presented to the Government's Minister of Finance. 
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kind is now planned—by Club and girls 

A special donation of 25 cents 
member per meeting of the CoLum 
IND., Rotary Club raises a fund for 
tertaining soldiers from a near-by ca 

It’s a strange meeting of the Up1 
CauiF., Rotary Club that doesn’t ¢ 
some men in uniform as guests. A ( 
policy of inviting them accounts 
their regular attendance. ... The 
MONA, CALIF., Rotary Club invites groups 
of men leaving for service to spe 
meetings—three, so far—as well as ; 
ular meetings. 

The Martroon, ILL., Servicemen’s Or 
ganization was sponsored by the loca] 
Rotary Club when it was new, but it 
grew so fast and so large that the entire 
community has now taken it over. 

To help the local canteen with funds 
the PRINCETON, IND., Rotary Club 
sored a horse show. 





SpotsbeforeEyes? A shelter for H 
Naybe It's Planes! b¥Y, N. Y., civil 


air spotters vas 
built and paid for by the local Rota 
Club. ... And the Rotary Club of 


CLIFTON SPRINGS, N. Y., gave over part of 
a recent meeting to urging more men 
bers to volunteer as airplane spotters 
for the local post. 

Snow Hix, N. C., and Crossy, Miss., 
Rotarians serve as air-raid warners and 
spotters. . . . A GUADALUPE, CALIF., look 
out station is manned by Rotarians and 
members of their families. All incide: 
tal expenses are paid by the Rotary 
Club. . .. The ORANGE, CALIF., Rotary 
Club pays the expenses of both an air- 
craft-warning station and a canteen 

DOYLESTOWN, Pa., Rotarians are 
serving as airplane spotters and war 
dens. 

At NAZARETH, PA., the Rotary Club has 
accepted charge of the civilian-defense 
control center. More than a third of 
the membership is required to man it 
for one week, in three-hour shifts. 


More Scrap For years the Rotary 
for Scrappers Club of  PHILADEL- 
PHIA, Pa., has been 
called to order at the sound of the gavel 
falling on a solid-metal anvil. But no 
longer will members and guests hear 
the sound, because the anvil has gone 
the way of all scrap: into war produc- 
tion. . . . The Rotary Club of Ferripay, 
La., collected 80,000 pounds of scrap 
rubber during the recent salvage drive. 
The CAMPBELL, Mo., Rotary Club 
called it a “Junk Rally,” but it got in 
the scrap. . . . So did Rotary-sponsored 
drives in OVERTON, TEx.; MINEOLA, TEX.; 
RANDOLPH-HOLBROOK, MAss.; IOWA FALLS, 
Iowa; St. MICHAELS, MD.; JEROME, IDA- 
Ho; STAMPS, ARK.; Fort KENT, ME.; and 
at least a score of other places. 


Saying ‘Good-by’ There’s a treat or a 
with a Smile party for every man 

who leaves for the 
armed services from Preston County, 
W. Va. The KINGwoop, W. Va., Rotary 
Club sees to that. ... At TERRA ALTA, 
W. Va., each boy leaves for camp with a 


service kit presented by the local Ro- 


tary Club. 
The Boiss, IpaHo, Rotary Club has had 
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) send-off parties for local lads enter- 
r the service. Travel kits from 
Rotary Club go with every boy from 
UKESHA, WISs. And the same is 
e in NEw HAmpTtTon, Iowa. 
Servicemen from CaprLuLac, MICH., not 
ly get a send-off from the local Ro- 
Club, but they continue to hear 
m the Rotarians, who keep in touch 
th them. The members of the Ro- 
Club of ScoTrviLLe, MICH., are fol- 
ing out a similar plan. 
Vien about to leave for the service in 
3ANON, Ky.; ONEONTA, N. Y.: and 
WATERLOO, N. Y., are guests of the Ro- 
y Club of their respective cities be- 
e they leave. 


During December 
the following Rotary 
Clubs will mark 
anniversary: Derby, Eng- 
Mich.; Fairmont, W. 
Va.; Vicksburg, Miss.; Iola, Kans.: 
Mitchell, So. Dak.; and Kirksville, Mo. 
‘o them go the best wishes of all Ro- 


Saluting—Old 
Clubs and New! 


25th 
Ypsilanti, 


irians. 

Equally, all join in welcoming these 
ew Clubs to membership in Rotary In- 
ternational: Iguala, Mexico; Santa Ma- 
ia del Rosario, Cuba; Thetford Mines, 
Que., Canada; Sioux Lookout, Ont., 
Canada; Navsari, India; Torreon, Mexi- 


co; Santiago de 
New Salem, Pa. 


Home Turkey 
for Troopers 


Thanksgiving, the 
thousands of soldi 
Beale, proceeded 
community of 12 
Thanksgiving dinne 
Families we 


the State 


men. 
from whi 
guests to be 1ST 


friendship working 


Argentine Clubs 


Serve Communities ™!"* NA 
‘ +} 


services 


as vocational cour 
students wishing g 

sional and commer 

are thus available 
authorities, for cor a 
Independence Day 


brating 
July, the RAFAEL, 
ARGENTINA, distributed Winter clothes to 
the needy of the community 

To beautify the new 
RAFAELA and NUEV 
the Rotary Club of the 
gave trees to be planted along the road- 
The Rotary Club of 


Rotary Club of San 


highwav between 
TORINO, ARGENTINA, 
first-named city 


side. BUENOS 





HANFORD, Calif., Rotarians don‘t wait for people to bring in the scrap—they go out and 


get it with this travelling scrap bin. 








IN ONE DAY this Yates Center, Kans., Ro- 
ary wheelbarrow sold $2,000 in bonds. 
Rotarian L. Skaggs gives his bonds to his wife. 
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Squads of Rotarians “man” it as it makes its rounds. 


Jusuy, which city 


Ameri 


AtRES has started a Pan 
in the local schools 

was founded 
have taken 1g part 


lishment of 


Canadian Baby 


Turns Parent 


7) 


Rotary Club of 


vas ¢ 


ernor 
forwarded applicat 


lub of Lat 


tary ( 
was the sponso1 
venerable SHAW 
Club, 


Governor Lagueux was 


just three month ld itself 
President 
the Rotary Cl QUEBEC, Qu! 
it sponsored SHAWINIGAN FALLS 
becoming Governor, he has also 
of the THE’ 


on the application 


MINES, QUE., and the reorganized 
RIVERS, QUE., Rotary Clubs 
When a shortage of 


labor recently threat 


Rotarians Help 
Save Apple Crop 


ened the apple crop 
of their community, 14 members of the 
MANCHESTER, CONN., Rotary Club stepped 
into the breach and worked a full day 


to save the crop. 


“KEYS for Victory” at the Lawton, Okla., 
Rotary Club: 6,636 keys from 60 members. 


Photo: Gastonia Daily Gazet 








SEVEN Kiser brothers—left to right: Sidney, Fate, Will, Anderson, Dock, Gus, and Sam—who 


farm adjoining acreage near Gastonia, N. C. They were 10 percent of the 70 farmer guests 
of the local Rotary Club at its annual rural-urban meeting. 


" 


The auto is their “outing car. 
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it's Christmas! 


Christmas is coming— 
How happy arewe... 


= words which open an old 
Christmas song would indeed be hollow 
mockery for many children were it not 
for Rotary Clubs around the world. But 
because there are Rotarians and Rotary 
Clubs, old St. Nick and the all-pervading 
spirit of Christmas find their way into 
the lives and memories of thousands of 
youngsters every year. 

Annually, for example, the Long 
Branch, N. J., Rotary Club entertains 
boys of the community with a Christ- 
mas party, and Rotarians of Belling- 
ham, Wash., make certain that Santa 
reaches the crippled children in the or- 
thopedic ward of the local hospital. All 
children 12 years old or younger in and 
about Norfolk, Nebr.—last year they to- 
talled 700—are invited to free movies 
and are given gifts by the Rotary Club. 

Every grade-school child in Bedford, 
Ind.—1,400 of them—was invited by the 
local Rotary Club to a theater party last 
Christmas Eve. Fruit, nuts, and candy 
were distributed. In Oporto, Portugal, 
the local Rotary Club furnished 250 
Christmas baskets for the needy last 
year. Meriden, Conn., Rotarians enter- 
tained their children at a Christmas 





party. 

Funds for providing a better Christ- 
mas for the poor of Villa Montes, Bo- 
livia, were raised by a Rotary Club ker- 
mis, organized by members and their 
ladies. Children of the needy were en- 
tertained on Christmas Day by the Ro- 
tary Club of Parnaiba, Brazil; and a 
similar function was sponsored by the 
Rotary Club of Bahia, Brazil. Movies, 
with gifts of sweets and toys, were pro- 
vided by the Rotary Club for the less 
fortunate children of Concepcion, Para- 
guay. 

Children from 30 underprivileged 
homes were guests last year of the 
Carlsbad, Calif., Rotary Club. Gifts in- 
cluded war savings stamps. Toys for 
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children from the 1 
of Mercedes, Arge 
uted by the Rotary 

Denver, Colo., R 
nual movie part for ry n (see 
April, 1941, RoTaRIAN ) lally Lafay- 
ette, Ind., Rotariat elp the Salvation 
Army Santa Claus ttles in a resound- 
ing way. 

Rotary Clubs i 
world-wide pattern 
activities, but witl 
to the picturesque 
accompanying pict 
mosillo, Pachuca, an¢ 

There were 25 
So. Dak., Rotary C 


last year, with host 
time. At its 12t 
party in 1941, Emp 


brought Santa Claus to local crippled 
children 

Last Christmas the London, England, 
Rotary Club distributed coal and food 
to needy families ‘ 
Australia, are always membered by 
the local Rotary Club, which supplies 
needy homes with g 

All Winter long, but especially at 
Christmastime, Fortitude Valley, Aus- 
tralia, Rotarians help a local mission— 
appropriately named “Joyful News’— 
with toys and clothes. In Dublin, Eire, 
230 children in hospitals and _ institu- 
tions received gifts from Rotarians. De- 
spite the difficulty of obtaining food, 
more than 200 parcels were distributed 
to the needy by Portadown, Northern 
Ireland, Rotarians 

The Biddeford-Saco, Me., Rotary Club 
started a custom last year which prom- 
ises to be widespread this holiday sea- 
son: it entertained a party of soldiers 
from a near-by military post. Sweets 
remaining when Dewsbury, England, 
Rotarians completed parcels for crip- 
pled children were sent to the children’s 
ward of a local infirmary 

These, then, are typical Christmas-sea- 
son activities of typical Rotary Clubs. 
Lack of space forbids further mention, 
for the complete list is long—but the 
trail of cheer and happiness they leave 
around the world is even longer. 
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ARGENTINA 




















Parswenr's TRAVELS. Late in 
September, FERNANDO CARBAJAL, Presi- 
dent of Rotary International, left his 
home in Lima, Peru, to visit Rotary 
Clubs in Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay, Chile, 
Argentina, and Brazil. He planned to 
return to Lima before leaving for the 
United States. On the eve of PRESIDENT 
CARBAJAL’s departure for his South 
American trip, the Government of his 
homeland honored him with the Order 
of the Sun of Peru, “as a tribute to Ro- 
tary International and the work of in- 
ternational rapprochement in which it 
is engaged.” At the same time, the en- 
tire diplomatic corps of Lima tendered 
him a banquet. 


London Calling! Rotarians or their 
near relatives going to London or to 
England, take note! In addition to the 
Rotarians in London listed in the No- 
vember RoTARIAN (page 51), be sure to 
call ROTARIAN DOUGLAS MARTIN, at Hen- 
don 6333-4, or address him at Hendon 
Central, N.W. 4, right next to the 
“Tube” station. A member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Hendon, he is Chairman of 
the International Service Committee of 
Rotary District 13, which includes the 
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entire area of Greater London. His Dis- 
trict, too, has some special hospitality to 
offer. 

Rotarians, their sons, or their daugh- 
ters stationed near Salt Lake City, Utah, 
are requested to get in touch with the 
Salt Lake City Rotary Club. And if 
stationed at Camp Edwards, the Fal- 
mouth, Mass., Rotary Club would like 
to hear from Rotarians or members of 
their families in the armed services. 


‘A Rotarian’s Reach.’ When two 
daughters of ROTARIAN FRANK JAY Mor- 
ris, of Orange, N. J., were returning to 
their home from Florida recently, they 
noticed an injured young flier, all alone, 
whose care aboard the train was under- 
taken voluntarily by a total stranger. 
It was with pleasure they learned that 
the “Good Samaritan” was a Rotarian. 
“He certainly was living up to the high- 
est standards of the Rotary ideal,’’ Miss 
SYLVIA-FRANCES Morris wrote to her 
dad, “for it was service he rendered in 
the highest sense of the word.” 


Broadcast to Hamburg. When a spe- 
cial Labor Day message was broadcast 
by short wave to workers of Hamburg, 
Germany, it was ROTARIAN DANIEL A. 
DINKEL, burgess of Hamburg, Pa., 
who sent it. Previous to the dis- 
bandment of Rotary Clubs in Ger- 





ROTARIANS who make up 
regularly at the Pasadena, 
Calif., Rotary Club attach 
this pendant to the usual 
Club button and thus iden- 
tify themselves as regular 
seasonal visitors. The Win- 
ter group averages 22; the 
highest point reached: 32. 
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many, the two Hamburg Clubs ex. 
changed weekly Rotary bulletins. The 
broadcast message was “one of hope 
and promise ... that you, too, s) 
live in freedom.” 


Keep 'Em Pickin’! Though he ha 
bent his back in many years, writes Roy 
A. BARTON, power-company execu 
and Secretary of the Fort Kent, \; 
Rotary Club, he spent his two-week 
cation harvesting potatoes in Aroost«: 
County, Me., when a labor short 
threatened the crop. 

And Rotarians of Hood River, Or 
turned out 70 strong to help save thy 
community’s pear crop when help short 
ages made spoilage seem certain. 


Visitor. Temporarily in the continen 
tal United States on business, GrorcE A 
MALCOLM, Attorney 
General of Puerto 
Rico, and a member of 
the Rotary Club of 
San Juan, was a re- 
cent visitor in the Cen- 
tral Office of Rotary’s 
Secretariat. Before go- 
ing to Puerto Rico in 
1940, he had been in 
Government service in 
The Philippines for 
many years, and was the first Governor 
of Rotary’s District 81 (The Philip- 
pines). He is an honorary member of 
the Rotary Club of Manila. 





Malcolm 


Add: Beavers. Noting that Dr. ALrEx 
ANDER C. ROBERTS, One of its members, 
was listed as receiving a Silver Beaver 
Award from the Boy Scouts (September 
RoTARIAN), the San Francisco, Calif., Ro- 
tary Club wrote that ROTARIANS CONSTAN 
J. AUGER, DAN I. BosscHART, and FRANK 
I. TuRNER—all of San Francisco—hail 
previously been awarded that honor, 
and wondered if any other Club could 
show a like record. 

In THE SCRATCHPAD MAN’s next mail 
came the answer: the Rotary Club of 
Miami, Fla., ties San Francisco, with 
Epwarp B. DouGLas, an honorary mem 
ber; REESE ComBs; W. CECIL WATSON; 
and Haro.p L. McCay as award winners. 
The Canton, Ohio, Rotary Club notes 
that one of its members—CLARENCE J. 
PARKER—is likewise a prior winner. 


Authors. One of the best sellers of 
all time is In His Steps, a.little book by 
CHARLES M. SHELDON. Written in 1896, 
it has sold to an almost unbelievable 
total. Retired after a distinguished ca- 
reer as a clergyman, Dr. SHELDON now 
lives in Topeka, Kans., where he is an 
honorary member of the Rotary Club. 
But his pen is still busy, as readers who 
recall his Down with the Deadly Pre- 
liminaries! (September Rotarian) will 
attest. The latest proof of this faci is 
his Scrapbook (Christian Herald Asso- 
ciation, $2.98), a collection of his best 
writings through the years as they ap- 
peared in the Christian Herald. 

COLONEL CARLOS P. ROMULO, a member 
of the Rotary Club of Manila, and Pulit- 
zer Prize winner for his pre-war dis- 
patches on Far Eastern developments, 
has published a volume of his war ex- 
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ROTARIAN Dr. J. S. Logue, of Atlantic City, 
N. J., is the author of this “double acrostic.” 


periences, IT Saw the Fall of The Philip- 
es (Doubleday, Doran, $3). Having 
read COLONEL ROMULO’s article in the 
\ugust ROvARIAN and spoken to him on 
his visit to the Central Office of Rotary’s 
Secretariat in Chicago (see picture in 
these columns); THE ScCRATCHPAD MAN 
recommends this work by a Past Vice- 
President of Rotary International, a 
member of GENERAL DouGLAs MaAcAr- 
THUR’S Staff, twice promoted in the field. 
A radio broadcast by LESLIE HIcks, an 
honorary member of the Honolulu, Ha- 
waii, Rotary Club, helped to preserve 
tolerance and fair treatment to the 
Japanese in Hawaii,” according to a re- 
ent article in The New Republic. 
(\merican bankers, finance men, and 
nerchants will be interested in Regula- 
tion W—How to Use It, by RoTARIAN 
CHARLES S. Cook, of Concordia, Kans. 


Honors. Chairmanship of the 
“MOTHER” BERRY Memorial of Mississippi 
has been accepted by FRANK L. Fair, of 
Louisville, Miss., Past District Governor. 
Known as “Mississippi’s Grand Old 
Lady,” “MOTHER” BERRY Was elected to 
the hall of fame at the Sesqui-Centen- 
nial Exposition in Philadelphia, Pa., as 
one of the four women who had done 
the most for the State of Mississippi. 





Production ‘E’ Winners 


Here are additional winners of 
the Army-Navy Joint “E” pennant, 
given in the United States for ex- 
cellence in production ahead of 
reasonable expectation. It means 
efficiency. 

These are some of the firms dis- 
tinguished whose executives at 
the main offices are Rotarians. 
THE SCRATCHPAD MAN will publish 
additional names as received: 

Rock Island Arsenal, U.S. Army 
Ordnance Corps, Roek Island, Hl. 
RoOTARIAN Bric. GEN. NORMAN F. 
RAMSEY, Commandant. 

American Steel Foundries, Chi- 
cago, Ill, ROTARIAN GABRIEL F, 
SLAUGHTER. 

KRarber-Greene Co., Aurora, Ib 
RorarRians H. ASHLEY BARBER and 
WALTER A. BUELL. 

Bell & Howell Co., Chicago, Ill. 
ROTARIAN JOSEPH H. MACNABB. 

Clinton Woolen Milfs, Clinton, 
Mich. ROTARIAN THEODORE B. NILSEN. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co., New 
York, N. Y. ROTARIAN CHARLES C. 
RHAME. 
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declared Ro- 
tarians of Chelsea, Mass., not long ago 
as they honored WILLIAM S. HENRY, a 
charter member. Phoenix, Ariz., Ro- 
tarians recently féted the 86th birthday 


“He’s 80 vears voung,” 


of J. W. Spear, for 50 vears editor of the 
Arizona Republic. 

Mayor Russ A. Cone, of Champaign, 
Ill., who is seeing action in the Aleu 
tians, has been awarded the Distin 
guished Flying Cross. Despite a busy 


life, he finds time for an occasional let 


ter to his home-town Rota Club 

COLONEL C. WARREN-BoULTON, of Bom 
bay, India, Past Governor of Dis t SS 
has been elected an honorary member 
of the Rotary Club of Jamshedpur “in 
recognition of his services to Rotary in 
India.” 

Rotary Daily. Recently on his way 
from his Sioux City, Iowa, home to his 
Orlando, Fla., Wint« idence, ROTAR 


IAN W. STEWART GILMAN attended a Ro 
tary meeting each day, starting at Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., and following at Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Montgomery, Ala.; Port St. 
Joe, Fla.; and Eustis, Fla 

Shades of Rome! \ccording to the 
toman legend, the twin boys Romulus 
and Remus founded the city. Now, once 
again Romulus and Remus are twins— 
in Rotary. The Rotary Club of Romu- 
lus, Mich., boasts Tony Remus as its 
President! 


In Service. We have from time to 
time listed Rotarians, their sons, and 
their daughters in military service—but 
here is a Rotarian’s wife: WILLIE BELLE 
Barry, of Laredo, Tex., a “WAAC.” Her 
husband is RALPH M. Barry, a major in 
the United States Army. 

And here’s another “first’—the first 
“WAVE” to be announced in THE Ro- 
TARIAN—MARY LEIGH CALL, daughter of 
ROTARIAN S. LEIGH CALL, of Springfield, 
Ill. 

Two names are this month added to 
the list of Rotarians boasting of “WAAC” 
daughters — Cuirrorp Bb. Rapston, of 
Berkeley, Calif., of daughter SHIRLEY B.; 
and JOHN Korn, of Quincy, IIl., of daugh- 
ter KATHRYN. 

Dr. JOSEPH S. HAayuHurstT, of Redlands, 
Calif., Governor of Rotary’s District 108, 
is glad he did his Club visiting early, for 
he is now Captain HayuHurst, Medical 
Corps, United States Army. F. 
WAYNE GRAHAM, of Morris, Ill., Past Gov- 
ernor of District 147, is a first lieutenant 
in the Dental Corps and one of ten se- 
lected for special training in facial plas- 
tic surgery. His predecessor as District 
Governor, MANNEL Haun, of Winnetka, 
Ill., is now with the Engineers Corps of 
the United States Army 


Mustache Race. Well along as this 
issue goes to press is the mustache crop 
planted in October by various members 
of the Rotary Club of Phoenix, Ariz. It 
all started when a Club member offered 
a $25 war-bond prize to the Phoenix Ro- 
tarian who could before January 8, 1943, 
grow the best appearing mustache. Be- 
fore-and-after photos will be used as a 
basis for selecting the winner. 

—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 








MEET Rotarian and Mrs. Henry C. Sincell, of 
Oakland, Md., who recently celebrated their 
golden wedding. He has not missed a Club 
meeting in 16 years of Rotary membership 





MEETING in Chicago! Herman Swenson, Past 
Secretary of the Sian, China, Rotary Club 
greets Colonel Carlos P. Romulo, of Manila, 
The Philippines, in Rotary’s Central Office 
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SKETCHES of four United Nations leaders 
with autographs of their Ambassadors head- 
lined the souvenir of the Buxton, England, 
Rotary Club at its friendship conference. 
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Father of the 
Christmas Seal 


By Anna B. Bennett 


N THE POST OFFICE at Copenhagen, 
Denmark, in December, 1903—just 39 
years ago—a big, good-natured clerk 
Was stamping the Christmas mail when 
a great idea flashed into his mind 

Why not put a small tax on holiday 
mail to provide money for the nee dy or, 
better still, tuberculous children? A 
simple stamp would do it! 

The more Einar Holb6éll thought about 
it, the better the idea seemed to him. 
He talked to several leading citizens. 
They were interested. Soon post-office 
officials liked it and the matter was pro- 
posed to the King of Denmark, who 
gave it his approval. The only provi- 
sion was that the “stamp”—or seal—be 
different in size and shape from the 
regular postage stamp. 

Newspapers gave the undertaking 
wide publicity. Two million seals were 
ordered printed and sold through the 
post offices in Denmark at 2 oere, or one 
cent each, from December 9, 1904, to 
January 6, 1905. 

The appeal met with an unlooked-fo 
response and the original order of 2 
million seals was not enough. A total 
of 4,113,000 seals was sold that first 
vear, raising about $41,000, which meant 
that about two seals were sold to each 
man, woman, and child in Denmark. 
Not only was this raised to fight tuber- 


ot al 
db 





culosis, but, still more important, the 
campaign set the public to thinking how 
to control and to prevent the disease. 

The first tangible result of Holboll’s 
vision came the following year when a 
site for a sanatorium was purchased at 
Kolding, Denmark. The building was 
ready for occupancy in 1910. 

The sales of the seals increased each 
year. Inexpensive or humorous objects 
such as an old hat, a worn-out broom, 
or a queer toy were sometimes sent 
through the mail unwrapped but cov- 
ered with Christmas seals. They would 
be sent from post office to post office 
where each group of postal employees 
would paste on seals until no more 
could be added. 

Holb6éll maintained that “letters with- 
out the stamp just simply are no good.” 
An old woman of the country shared 
Holboll’s belief: she received two let- 
ters without the Christmas seals and 
promptly returned them to the writers 
unopened with the statement that she 
was not going to know people who did 
not use Christmas seals. 

Sweden was quick to borrow the 
Christmas-seal idea and also put on a 
campaign in 1904. Norway followed in 
1906. The next year America heard 
about Christmas seals through an article 
in The Outlook, written by Jacob Riis, 
once a Danish immigrant carpenter. 
Riis urged the sale of Christmas seals 
in the United States to raise funds for 
the further study of tuberculosis, and 
the care of those afflicted with it, and 
stressed the idea as a medium for edu- 
cating the public to the fact that tuber- 
culosis is preventable, and needless. 

A woman in Wilmington, Delaware— 
Emily P. Bissell—accepted the chal- 
lenge. She was interested in an open- 
air cottage on the Brandywine River, 
where tuberculous patients were find- 
ing health. But lack of funds threat- 
ened the closing of this hospital. She 
needed $300. Why not try the Danish 
plan? 

Instead of an initial order of 2 million 
seals, her first order was a modest 
50,000. To finance the printing bill, two 
of her women friends loaned her $20 
each. 

The post office in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, women’s clubs, newspapers, and 
stores gave her their support. On De- 
cember 9, 1907, the seals were ready 


ANNUALLY the New 
Zealand Post Office 
issues a stamp to as- 
sist the health camp 
national organization. 
This one (at left) 
was used last year. 





RIGHT: The symbol 
of North America’s 
fight on tuberculosis 
—the 1942 edition of 
the Christmas seal. 


NEW ZEALAND 





25. On each envelope containing 
25 seals the following message g 
printed: 
25 CHRISTMAS STAMPS 
One Penny Apiece 
Put this stamp, with message bright 
On every Christmas letter, 

Help the tuberculosis fight, 

And make the New Year better 
These stamps do not carry any kind of 1 
but any kind of mail will carry the: 

Seeing that the effort was being we} 
received by the public, Miss Bissell ven 
tured to extend the sale beyond \W’jj- 
mington. She asked the North Ame) 
can, a Philadelphia newspaper, to give 
the idea publicity in the Philadelphia 
area. Leigh Mitchell Hodges did this 
on the first page of the paper. 

The goal that first year was $300 
$3,000 came in! 

The next year Miss Bissell asked the 
help of the American Red Cross to make 
a nation-wide campaign for the sale of 
the Seals. Six thousand newspapers ; 
vertised it, and religious groups and 
clubs mobilized their workers, with thy 
result that $135,000 was raised. 

Back in 1904 a group of physicians 
and laymen had organized the Nationa 
Tuberculosis Association for the pu 
pose of specialized study adequately) 
fight tuberculosis, but their progress 
was handicapped by insufficient funds 
The Red Cross had funds and prestige 
but lacked organization to cope with th: 
increased sales of the seals. So the t 
organizations combined in the sale of 
the seals from 1910-20. The sponsorship 
of the American Red Cross was of great 
value in those pioneer years of the tu- 
berculosis movement. 

In 1920 the National Tuberculosis As 
sociation took over the sale of the seals 
and since that time the double-barred 
cross has been the insignia, and the 
seals have been known as Tuberculosis 
Christmas Seals. 

Miss Bissell has seen health condi 
tions revolutionized in the United 
States, for the penny Christmas seal 
has given the world a healthier place 
in which to live. She has been the pres- 
ident of the Delaware Anti-Tuberculosis 
Society continuously since 1907. Be 
cause of her splendid contribution to 
humanity she has been awarded the 
Trudeau Medal by the National Tuber- 
culosis Association. 

Holb6ll also was honored. In 1909 he 
was decorated by the King of Denmark 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 
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EMILY P. BISSELL, who in December, 1907, 
introduced the Christmas seal in America. 


ind received the appointment of post- 
at Charlottenlund, Summer 
ence of the He 
lecorations from the King of Sweden 
nd the Italy. America hon- 
ed him in 1924 when he was ¢g 
the annual meeting of the National Tu- 
berculosis Association which was held 
in Atlanta, Georgia. 
Holboll died February 23, 1927. 
But he lives on in humanity’s symbol of 
Christmas giving. He was privileged to 
Denmark aroused and in a 
against the White 
his Christmas seals 
encircling the globe—the messengers of 


aster resi- 


King. also received 
King of 
fuest at 


Einar 


see not only 
battle 
but to see 


winning 


Plague, 


hope in 45 different countries. 


Inside Stuff 
That masculine bellow, “For he’s a good 
fellow” 
Has seldom been sounded for him. 
He’s not very able at making a table 
Of roisterers gay with his vim. 
He makes a bad showing at snappy bon- 
moting, 
He hasn't a joke in his dome ; 
He’s dull in these small ways, but some- 
how he’s always 
“A jolly good fellow” at home. 
He lacks in that gallant gregarious tal- 
ent 
Which keeps a whole club in a roar, 
But home hearts grow lighter and home 
faces brighter 
The moment he opens the door. 
A lift in the rhythm of life comes in 
with him, 
1 spirit that’s blithesome and hearty; 
For though he’s no star in a group at 
the bar, 
At home he’s the life of the party. 


A gentle and mellow and humorous fel- 


low 

Whose home-nurtured zest never 
flops, 

Whose wife and kids love him and 


proudly say of him 


“He’s swell, he’s the berries, he’s 
tops!” 
He may seem a dub and a dud at the 
club 


Where wise-crackers merrily roam, 
That isn’t his forte—but you'll find he’s 
a sport, 
A jolly good fellow—at home! 
—BERTON BRALEY 
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Heart of Swiss Shen No. 2 


Fully aged Swiss selected for fine flavor and texture. 
Made in famous Green County, the ‘‘Little Switzer- 
land of America.’ Packed in corrugated shipping 
container. 

i 


No. 4 Cured Swiss 

(same as No. 2) 

Approx, 2'/2 Ibs.— 
Postpaid 


$1.50 








Christmas Gift Boxes 


Why Shop in Stores for Gifts Which ase Now 


$2 7 S Postpaid, Net Weight Approx. 5 Lbs. 
* 






Cheese 














Cheese Gift Box No. 1 
SQV GO vorrrris. wer weiane ast 


This box contains 8 liberal portions Wisconsin's 
FINEST CHEESE: Swiss, Brick, American, Baby 
Gouda, Mel-O-Pure, Blue Kaukauna Klub and 


Swiss Gruyere. 


Mail your orders early—for 
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v Modern up-to-the-minute material! 

v Indexed by points illustrated! 

V Cross-referenced to save time! 

V Hundreds of subjects, thousands of stories! 
v¥ How to use stories effectively! 

v Buckram binding for long use! 





Be a Clever Story-Teller 
Make Your Point with an Anecdote 


When even the 
been exh 
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This is story No. 2391 from 
the world’s best collection of witty and humorous 
anecdotes, 


ANECDOTES 


This brand new collection of great and entertaining stories with-a-point is de- 
signed for both enjoyment and valuable use. Hilarious to read. Sure-fire laugh 
and chuckle getters when you tell them to friends and at parties. 
for speakers, writers and business men, this wealth of fresh and original material 
will help prove your point and captivate your audience. 


Invaluable 


512 Large Pages 
Only $] 98 


FREE Examination 






RD 


Crown Publishers 


419 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Send me copies of “The Thesaurus of 


Anecdotes’’ at $1.98 each. If I am _ not 
satisfied, I may return them within 7 days 
} Payment enclosed C} C.O.D. 


Name 
Address 
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| 
| for full refund 
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Consistently Forward 


[Continued from page 18] 


It is the sum total mass effort that 
counts. The Rotary Club is a facility 
to help in the great program of national 
welfare and prosperity and at the pres 
ent time the dominant need is to do 
whatever needs to be done to win the 
war Rotarians in the U.S.A. are 100 
percent at work on this job As one 
Club summarized it: “In general our 
members are all active either in civilian 
defense operations, or as heads of im 
portant 100 percent war-production 
plants, or in key transportation sys 
tems, or on rationing boards or selec 
tive service or indirectly in other phases 
of the war effort.” 

The sum total of the work of the Ro 
tary Clubs combined with that of other 
citizens in the U.S.A. is what makes for 
the great achievement so far in the war 
program. Traditional to their training, 
Rotarians in the U.S.A. have joined with 


their fellow citizens and coéperatively 





they have ferreted out needs and then 
given of themselves without thought of 
self to bring about a satisfaction of the 
need. That is the way America works— 
the individual knows what he has to do 
to preserve the freedoms, to maintain 
life in which the welfare of the indi- 
vidual is the dominant objective rather 
than the mere welfare of the State— 
and Rotarians are at work. 

While these few paragraphs are writ- 
ten primarily to indicate what Rotarians 
in the U.S.A. are doing, it should not go 
without mention that Rotarians in other 
countries have been giving of them- 
selves in intensified war effort for sev- 
eral years—always relating themselves 
to the war effort of their countries in 
accordance with the local need. New 
Clubs and more members in Britain and 
Ireland, members being added to the 
Clubs still functioning in Free China, 
new meeting places when old ones are 


destroyed—these are evidences not only 


that the Rotary spirit is invinci! 
but that Rotarians find inspirat 
and strength in fellowship. Obsta 
whether bombs or fire or rationing 
other regulations, act as challenge 
find new ways to carry on. 

My friend Otto Bayer, of Colac, 
tralia, sums it up when he says: 
are all doing work in addition to 
usual vocations. I rope and sew . 
ouflage nets and do air observation \ 
and I have been doing my own cd 
prosthetic work for the past three y 
and I do not consider that I am on 
the overworked men. We just have 
win this war—we are getting down t 
total all in war effort.” 

Rotary Clubs and Rotarians are meet 
ing the impact of war in a mann 


which causes the organization onc 


again to move forward consistent] 


The final result depends upon each Ro- 


tarian intensively applying his effort t 
the needs of the moment as he see 


them. A Rotarian does not fail to do 
his duty. He constantly exemplifies 


service above self. 














‘Everybody Work’ 


4a 

0. MAN RIVER” has piled up some of 
America’s richest soil in the delta of Lou- 
isiana. That is where you find Newellton, a 
town of 800, a provincial capital in the realm 
of King Cotton. 

Newellton was worried, last September. 
Nature had been kind and the bolls were 
bursting with fleecy cotton. But pickers 
were ata premium. Alert to the emergency, 
Newellton’s Mayor, E. R. McDonald, who is 
likewise the President of the Rotary Club, 
outlined a codperative cotton-picking plan at 
a Rotary meeting. That night Rotarians ex- 
plained it to their families, discussed it with 
their neighbors. The town council gave its 
official blessing, made certain there would 
be no loitering on the streets at a time when 
the slogan of “Everybody Work” applied to 
all members of the community. 

At once the plan went into high gear. 
Vehicles, old and new —anything which 
could carry workers to plantations—were 
pressed into service. Stores sent clerks to 
help out; a sawmill released 25 workers ev- 
ery afternoon; domestic help, paid as usual 
by their employers, plus current cotton- 
picking wages, went to the fields from 
kitchen and nursery. Rotarians and mem- 
bers of their families helped organize work- 
ers, went into the fields themselves. 

Soon the great crop began to move. When 
it was finally in, Rotarians and their fellow 
citizens, rubbing tired backs and aching 
fingers, agreed that “Everybody Work” was 
an effective slogan. It had met the chal- 
lenge thrown down by that royal gentleman 
of the Southland—King Cotton. 
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IN THE FIELD, E. R. McDonald, Jr., gives a hand at weigh- 
ing, while at the warehouse (below), Mayor E. R. McDonald, 
Sr., his “dad” and Newellton Rotary Club President, watches 
Rotarian C. J. Rozier weigh up a bale of newly ginned cotton. 
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gives the sage advice that 
Talk 
booklet in 
[ find the following recommendations: 
When 
good rules to follow before we pass it 
on: (1) Is it 
and 
repeat it. 
will do 


repeated. 3) 
have long, 
Let us love our 
of what 
travel, 

go. Rule 
the truth in love. 


A Prayer 


The war ‘ 
To see triumphant that which I defended 





Then smile at Death because their souls are 


Oh, who would live if Liberty were ended 
If Life were nothing but a listless thing— 
No hopes! No 


To where 
What 
Or thrust 
To gain, 
By cringing 
NO! Let 


a me live on while still there is a goal— 


That Ss 


Were I to choose the more ignoble part, 


And press my 


the 237th Overseas Battalion C.E.F. in 
and due to war disabilities is now 
erans hospital at Hines, Illinois. 

of the 
recall him as their Past Governor.—Ebs.] 


Be the Best Newsboy 


the other day that it is fine to sell news- 
papers, but if he wanted really to enjov 
it, he should strive to be the best news- 
boy in town. 
as the other fellow, 
task—any task—the best we can. 
we are dignifying our occupation. 


Pithy bits—gleaned from talks, 
letters, and Rotary publications. 


Rule Our Tongues! 
MARIANO FONT 
Overseas Rotary Fellowship 
New York, New York 

The United States Government wisely 

“Quiet: Loose 

Cost Lives.” In a religious | 

one of New York’s churches 





Can 


we hear gossip, there are some 


true? If we are not sure 
rumor is an evil one, do not 

(2) Is the rumor one that 
harm or good? If it will do 
even if it is true, it should not be 
Remember that words 
boots and travel fast. 
neighbor and be careful 
we say. When words start to 
we know not how far they will 
our tongues. Let us speak 


the 


harm, 


long 


Lt. Cot. C. SEyMouR BULLOCK 
Lecturer and Author 
South Bend, Indiana 


lust to fight on until at last is ended 
with all its horrors and its pain— 


And find in loss the truer, greater gain. 

To know that men still count that death is 
better 

Than life, if lived on suppliant’s bended 


And give their all to snap the bonds that 
fetter 


free. 





dreams! No visions far ex- 
tended 
each day a better day should 
bring? 
soul 
craven, 
aside a 
through shame, 
haven 


would choose to wander on, a 


crown 
enticing 


martvyr’s fiery 
some fair 


as a coward for renown? 


me live on while Life has still a 


meaning— 





‘Ise let me die in triumph, gladly gleaning | 
through death, at least have saved 
my soul. 


Free from the shackles that would bind and 


shame me, 


cast in scorn the trait’rous thought be- 
hind me 

unscathed manhood to my 
heart. 


[Lt. Col. C. Seymour Bullock served with 


1916, 
in a vet- 
Rotarians 


old 20th District (now 155th) will 


Warp Oates, Rotarian 

Assistant, Commissioner of Finance 
State of Kentucky 

Frankfort, Kentucky 

I told a boy in my Sunday-school class 


All of us can’t be so smart 
but we can do each 
Then 
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MAPS and MAP MOUNTING 








MAPS OF ALL KINDS 


Globes, Atlases, Pictures 
MAP MOUNTING 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 


Attention of Otto Geppert 














NUT MEATS 








BLACK WALNUT KERNELS 


Freshly Shelled—Clean Delicious Meats 


Tasty to eat, and for candi pa Packed 
in lined 1-Ib. bags Id so nal and bus 
gifts. Friends in serv t 


80c Ib. Postpaid (2 fhe. or more, 75c Ib.) 


THE WALNUT SHOP 
MITCHELL, INDIANA 


ness 














PRINTING INKS 








SIGMUND ULLMAN COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Printing 
Inks for All Processes 
501 PLYMOUTH COURT, CHICAGO 


























* > y wD *s ~ . 
SPEAKER’S DESK 
ied for use on bane uet tables, etc. 
front x 1 high x 18” 
ep. A ptece of furniture 
that most every club needs for 
the convenience of speakers. 
k is built with shelf for 
extra papers, books, etc. 
ished rubber cushioned 
corners, tae ane sturdy 


> 19’ 








Desks re made only as or- 
dered, qd € eure tw > to four 
days for delivery. Each $5.00. 





Write for club catalog today 
“OLD GLORY" MANUFACTURING CoO. 
503 S. Wells St., Chicago Wabash 2070 









HONOR ROLLS 









INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO. 
36 East 22nd Street, N.Y. C. 













EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Honor Roll Plaques . Lapel Buttons . Luncheon 
Badges - Flags & Banners - Road Signs - Speaker's 
Stands - Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 


Send for Rotary Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CoO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 



































PROGRAM MATERIAL 





TYPOGRAPHERS 












SPEECHES We write mpeesnee am 
any subject onfider tial 


eches For Every Occasion,’’ a colie« “tic n, $1. 
Pu lic Speaking Manual, $1.50 Office: s Han ahaa 
with Instant Parliamentary Guide, $1. 
‘“‘New Jokes and Ae a Talks,"’ 
prepared and mailed monthly. $7 a 
oe Speakers, 3 io Book. $1.50 Toastmaster’s 
umor ide, Stag Night Stories, $1.50 
PROGRAM he st Club and Lodge Stunts, $1.50 
Program Chairman’s un Book, 
$1.50. Ladies’ Night Program, $5 Patriotic Pro- 


grams, $1.50. Minstrel Shows. 
ational Reference Library 
@__20!4 Torbenson Cleveland, Ohio e 














Statement of Ownership, Management, Circulation, 


REQUIRED BY THE AcT OF CONGRESS 
OF Marcu 3, 1933 
Of The Rotarian, published monthly at Chicago, 


Illinois, for October 1, 194 
State of Lllinois } 
County of Cook { 

Before me, a Notary Public in 
and county aforesaid, personally 
Teetor, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and 


says that he is the Business 

Manager of The Rotarian and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man 
agers are: 

Publisher: Rotary E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill 

Editor: Leland D. Case, 35 E 
Chicago, Il. 

Business Manager: Paul 
Drive, Chicago, Ill 

2. That the owner is: (if owned by a cor 
poration, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one per 


ss 


and for the State 
appeared Paul 





International, 35 
Wacker Drive, 


Teetor, 35 E. Wacker 


cent or more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con 
cern, its name and address, as well as those of 
each individual member must be given.) Rotary 
International, an Illinois Corporation, not organ- 
ized for pecuniary profit: Fernando Carbajal, 















_ TYPOGRAPHY. - 


MEANS TYPE EXPERTLY SET 
Complete layout and typographic service 
Wide choice of foundry and machine faces 

A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 

155 E. OHIO STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 














Etc. 
Lima, Peru, President; P. C. Lovejoy, Chica 
Illinois, Secretary; Rufus F. Chapin, Chicago, 
Illinois, Treasurer; no capital stock and no stock 





holders. 
3 







That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort 
gages, or other securities are None 





4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secut 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 


stockholders and security holders as they appeat 












upon the books of the company but also, in cases ' 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 







any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporati m for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 





affiant’s full know! 
umstances and con 
and _ security 


contain statements embracing 
edge and belief as to the cire 
ditions under which stockholders 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this afhant has no reason to believe that any 










other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 3 
or other securities than as so stated by him 

5. That the average number of copies of each 





this publication sold or distributed, 

through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers 

during the twelve months preceding the date 

shown above is (This information is required 
from daily publications only.) 

(Signed) 

Business 

and subscribed before me 

1942 
(Signed) 
(My commission expires A 


issue of 







Paul Teetor 
M inager 
this 6th d 






Sworn to 
of October, 





ee 





Florence D’ Armond 
pril 12, 1945.) 
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“ACCESSO” WOOD 
DESK TRAYS 
Wide hand op. aings on 
all four sides and bot- 
tom make it easy to 
handle papers. 























G/W BOX FILES 


Available in letter and 
legal sizes. Choice 
of several styles of in- 
dexing . . . economical. 























THRIL 





for Good Will 
MAS presents 
PRISE Boys 


gifts 





at Cam 





\, 




















OFFICES NEED THESE) 
USEFUL ACCESSORIES |, 
TO SPEED UP ROUTINE 


Business and war production would soon 
f “slow down to a walk’ without the many 
it useful office accessories, 
ment and supplies that help speed up 
routine. Globe-Wernicke offers a great 

variety of dependable 
; needed in every office. They make work 

easier, save time and money. 
| 


Sold by leading stationers and office 
equipment dealers. 








| | Globe-Wernicke 
| 


YOURSELF 
] FRIENDS 

| CUSTOMERS 
BIG BUSINESSMEN mail us lists of one to 
14 THANKSGIVING or 
Birthdays and SUNDAY 


| ( GIANT PEARS 


+x ‘85 prepaid any place 
in S. Eat with a spoon. 






filing equip- 


“business helps”’ 


EVERYDAY FILES 
Made in several styles, 
indexed alphabetically, 
days of month, etc. A 
handy work organizer. 








Oil aterlelar-)emme@lalie) 


what a 
TASTE 
500 names 


CHRIST- 


Dinner SUR- 


12 to 15 in 
De Luxe Box 


$2.35 


UNIQUE—unusual—temptingly tender,—crisp, nutty, 
sweet —FAMOUS GREEN BROS. PASCAL CELERY. 
DELUXE package tied in red ribbon and rosette—color- 
ful, beautiful, deiicious—Artistic 
| More appreciated than a $10.00 bill $2.35 DELIVERED 
| Because of war emergency deliveries ma lower. Please cooperate with us 
by ordering very early, pete te for ¢ hriet mas 
. 
| Rocky Mountain Royal Rainbow 
i 
GAMY TROUT _ DELICIOUS 
Caught Today—Shipped Today. Quaranteed ‘‘A THRILL" 
j and Perfect Arrivai—or no charge. All Rotarians’ Credit 
| good with us. DeLuxe Box contains— 
©: @ TROUT 9% to 10% 
rAeBow inches long 
f . 
aL Priceonly $3.60 
| | Delivered any place in the 
: | United States ce d—Ex- 
j press Prepaid. Trout Aman- 
| dine Recipe on box 
| tees and literature on 
i i above and Ruby Blood Grape 
/ ASP Fruit — Duckling — Turkeys — 
| Rare Fruits and other 
/ ft-tdq" BROS. unique gifts upon request. 
’ 
Unique Gifts—Pascal Celery Denver, Colorado 














months, 











Bristol, 





| SPEECH DEFECTS ° 
| HANDICAP SOLDIERS 


30,090 rejected in the draft because of stammer- 
ing, loss of voice, and other speech defects. Al- 
most every one of these can be corrected in two 
if treated scientifically—but the Govern- 
ment has no department for this work, hence the 
men are rejected or refused commission. 
| The Hawkes Speech Foundation, 
gesture, will pay the fee for the correction of 
any man in the army refused a commission, be- 
cause of his speech defect. 
Dr. Frederick Martin, Director 


MARTIN HALL FOR SPEECH CORRECTION, 
Rhode Island e 





as a patriotic 


For information write: 














g Hobbyhorse Hitching Post 





‘TWAS the night before Christmas 

sang the STRIPPED GEARS FIXER (see 
pages 62-63) as he welded a couple of 
cogs back into place. 

“Say,” he called out to his neighbor 
THE HOBBYHORSE GRooM, “have you any 
information about that poem? Who 
wrote it? When? Who collects it and 
others like it?” 

Though Tue Groom was busy furbish- 
Dancer’s crupper and Prancer’s 
traces, and greasing the runners of St. 
Nick’s sleigh for the annual Christmas 
run, he took time to ferret out an an- 
Here it is. 


ng 


swer. 


Rex CLINTON F. KarstTAeEpT, of Beloit, 
Wisconsin, Past District Governor and a 
Past Chairman of the Magazine Commit- 
tee of Rotary International, if you want 
to know something about Christmas 
books—for his hobby is collecting 
Christmas literature. 

Last year in December, he loaned his 
collection to the Beloit Art League, 
which exhibited a number of the liter- 
ary gems in the Beloit College art-de- 
partment building. 

One of the “star” exhibits was a col- 
lection of Dickens’ Christmas stories, all 
of them first editions except the famed 
A Christmas Carol, and that one was 
printed from first-edition plates [see 








End Note]. 


To complete the “firsts,” 
however, there was the first Ameri 
edition, published in Philadelphia 
1844 by Carey and Hart. Another Dick. 
ens’ Christmas item was the first editio; 
of Pickwick Papers, with illustrations 
by George Cruikshank. 

The binding of the Dickens’ editions 
was done by the famed firm of Root ar 
Son, which was bombed and burned o 
of its old Paternoster Row home by ‘ 
Great London Fire of 1941.” 

No famous in Christmas litera- 
ture are Washington Irving’s two sea- 
sonal books Old Christmas and Brace- 
bridge Hall, both of which are in the 
KARSTAEDT collection. Two rare items 
are Sandy’s Christmastide and George 
Daniel’s Merrie England—and Rorarian 
KARSTAEDT has copies of both in his col- 
lection. 

But of particular interest to all lovers 
of jolly St. Nick is a copy of the Decem.- 
ber, 1857, issue of Harper’s Magazine, 
for in its pages are the immortal lines 
of A Visit from St. Nicholas, which, as 
all good children remember, begins: 
’Twas the night before Christmas, when 

all through the house 
Not a creature was stirring—not even a 

mouse ; 
The stockings were hung by the chim- 
ney with care, 


less 





THE ORIGINAL illustration for Dr. Moore’s poem A Visit from St. Nicholas, 


from Harper's Magazine for December, 1857. 


From the Karstaedt collection. 
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“no 
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med 
sn 
ure 












hopes that St. Nicholas soon would 
there. 
The author of the poem was the 
earned American doctor of laws Clem- 
Clarke Moore, professor of Biblical 
earning and of Greek and Oriental 
rature, who was born during the 
\merican Revolution (1779) and died 
ing the War between the States 
S63). 
One of ROTARIAN KARSTAEDT’sS favorite 
ems in the collection is A Christmas 
rroll, written in the early days of the 
h Century by George Wither (1588- 
7). One of the 12 verses of the poem 





dic ids 
e client now his suit forbears, 
= The prisoner's heart is eased, 
e debtor drinks away his cares, 
ind for the time is pleased. 
ough others’ purses be more fat, 
hy should we pine or grieve for that? 
ng sorrow, care will kill a cat, 
ind therefore let’s be merry. 
( But from Dr. Moore’s favorite, many 
f nan’s memory will return to another 
“a \merican Christmas poem. It begins: 
the ther calls me William. sister calls me 
ems Vill, 


ther calls me Willie, but the fellows 
all me Bill; 


d closes: 





j “re ssum”’ to the ladic¢ and as: ssur”’ 


to the men, 


vers 
em d when there’s company, don’t pass 
¢ jour plate for pie again, 

ines jut, thinking of the things you'd like to 
as ee upon that tree 

st ‘fore Christmas be as good as you 
hen n be! 

ts writer was the beloved poet of 
na Idren, Eugene Field, and its title is 

ristmas. It, too, is in the KARSTAEDT 
rim lection—a collection that not only is 


m the shelves of his library, but whose 
mtents are collected in his heart, and 
the hearts of many of his fellow Ro- 
tarians. 


* * * 


There was some discussion in 

the Hobbyhorse stables as to 

the meaning of the word 
plates” in 1840. Some of THE GROOM’s 
fellow workers felt sure that “plates” 
for the printing of books did not come 
nto use until much later than Dickens’ 
writings. THE Groom felt sure he didn’t 
‘now. So research was in order. 

The printing of books from plates 
means that the impression on the pages 
s made from metal plates rather than 
lirectly from type. After the type is 
set and the pages laid out, a duplicate 
is made by taking a mold of the form 
ind pouring metal into it. This re- 
leases the movable type and cuts for 
other use. 

Imagine the astonishment of the 
stable boys when they discovered that 
this process — stereotyping — was _in- 
vented sometime between 1700 and 1725. 
Since 1813 the process has been used in 
America. 

The original method used plaster of 
Paris as a mold, but in 1839 the elec- 
trolytie process was invented, which, be- 
1use of its accuracy and delicacy, is 
iow the accepted method used for finer 
printing. These pages you are reading 
ire printed from electrolytic plates, or 
“electrotypes.” 
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Another book-lover hobbyist is J. M. 
MEapor, honorary member of the Rotary | 
Club of Hinton, West Virginia. He ez- | 
presses his love of printed pages in the 
following poem: | 


| Love a Book 
I like not crowds, but 
And quietude—some peaceful noo 
Where I may treat it as a friend 
Who nothing asks, but } 
To teach me where f our 
Their lofty peaks ip boon rou 


With David I may loo ym night 
ind watch the stars’ ete al flight 
That to my soul doth loud procla 
The glory of Omniscient name, 

Or stand with Moses where he 

The hand of God pen writter 


I thread with Dante aisles of hel 
With John find Jesus “on the we 
With Keats sing “Ode to Nighti 
From Byron hear “A Turkish Tale 
‘Bride of Abydos’’—cross hose breast 
Spread arms to clasp him who] 


With Wordsworth 1] / 

With common men o'¢ wooded 
With Burns watch “7 
With “unco” witches ¢ his side 
With Shelley I can hear the so 
Of “Skylark” swell abo t 


With Twain I merrily ay ride 
Upon the Mississipp 

ind I can hear the le ls old 

By “Uncle Remus” quaintly told 
With Poe may weep a lost ‘“‘Lenore,” 
ind hear refrain, 1h, nevermore 


With Bryant I can take a loo 
On Death; and hear “So of the Broo 
With Tennyson, and cross the bar 
See “Sunset and (an) evening star”; 
ind with blind Homer, him of yore 
Hear epics such as heard no more 


“Essay on Man” I trace ith Pope 

With Campbell find “Pleasures of Hope,” 
And through the lens of Lanier’s eyes 
See “Tampa Robins” and “Sunrise”; 
With Hemans kneel Hour of Prayer 
To find that hope in God is there 





Too tedious to list them all 

Whose thoughts inspire, words enthrall 
With luster all about them strown, 

That I may claim. my very ow? 

To light my steps along the way 

To happier and brighter day 


For books are friends 10, oft forgot, 
Are faithful still, and irmur not 

lf I should rudely toss them down, 
Nor lift to me impatient frown, 

But, like some friend whose lips I kiss, 
Deem not that I have done amiss 


What’s Your Hobby 2 


Vaybe someone on the other side of the 
state, nation, or world has developed a new 
facet of a hobby which is the same as yours 
A note to THE GRooM may bring you to- 
gether by simply listing your name below, 
if you are a Rotarian or a member of a 
totarian’s family. There is no charge 

Golf Tees: Robert P. Wurtzel (collects 
golf tees, both old and modern), 557 E. Cen- | 
ter St., Freeport, IIl., U.S.A. 

Autographs; Butter Pats: Mrs. Robert 
P. Wurtzel (wife of Rotarian—collects auto- 
graphs of famous persons, either signatures 
or signed letters; also collects china or glass 
butter pats, once used with dinner sets), 557 
E. Center St., Freeport, Ill., U.S.A 

Silver Match Boxes: Mrs. C. S. Burt 
chaell (wife of Rotarian—collects match 
boxes, formerly carried in men’s pockets; 
they come in silver, gold, enamel, moss 
agate, etc.), Box 11, Ross, Marin County, 
Calif., U.S.A. 

Postmarks; Pen Pals: Cay Enschede (15- 
year-old daughter of Rotarian—collects post- 
marks; would like to correspond with pen 
pals, especially those interested in horses or 
writing short stories), 801 7th Ave., Hills 
boro, Oreg., U.S.A. 

Buttons; Salt and Pepper Shakers: Mrs 
David E. Hayes (wife of Rotarian—collects 
old and modern buttons, will exchange; also 
collects salt and pepper shakers), North 
Windham, Me., U.S.A. 

Pen Pal: Vann Gibson (daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wishes to correspond with Girl Scout 
daughter of Rotarian), 35 Hawkins Ave., | 
Sanford, N. C., U.S.A. 

Cigarette Lighters: W. E. Ferguson 
(collects cigarette lighters), 1601 S. Black- 
burn St., Brady, Tex., U.S.A. 

Foreign Languages: Arthur J. Langan 
(interested in languages of other countries 
and those who use them), 804 Pacific Ave., 
San Pedro, Calif., U.S.A. 

—THE HoBBYHORSE GROOM | 


{ WHAT FINER GIFT 









b Than Bound Volumes of 
History in the Making? 


Week by Week 
Month by Month 
Magazines carry the story 
Keep these stories for the future 
Give favorite periodicals for 
Christmas in Monastery 
Hill bindings 


For instance, a full years issues of 


\ 





AS 


a magazine the size of the Rotarian 
can be bound in sturdy buckram for 
$3.00, or if you prefer, Morocco 
leather with hand tooling costs littl 
more 

Shipping cartons sent n quest 


without charge 


FREE! Good books de- 
serve good care. Send 


Bete te hehe te Ne tetehe te tetesa tates penanenananie § 


for this booklet de- 
scribing proper care) 
of books and bindings. 


MONASTERY HILL BINDERY 


1753 Belmont Avenue 


 whiaahetteletinabeitabeabaiaabite CE A A A I OP ER 





Chicago, Illinois 








A 
e 


d ooo Shas 


A 
#~N 


bring joy for years 


ORIENTAL 
RUGS. 


Here is one gift the whole 


x 


family may enjoy—one that 
is equally appropriate for 
friends and business asso- 
ciates! For Oriental rugs are 
gifts which will remain their 
most treasured possessions 
for years to come. No stock 
in America offers you a wider 
choice than our own. Prices 
are very reasonable. Rugs 
shipped on approval to Ro- 
tarians and their friends. 


K, 
W 
Free! Booklet on 


**Care of Oriental Rugs” 


Nahigian Pyros, Jnc 


Direct Importers Since 1890 


169 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago, IL. 
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“i La lectura de la 
REVISTA ROTARIA 
queda siempre in- 
teresante e amena!’ 


@ This (which means “Reading Revista 
Roraria is always interesting and _pleas- 
ant!”) is what the Secretary of the Treasury 
of one of the Ibero-American republics 
wrote. He receives a copy monthly as the 
gift of the Rotary Club of Larepo, Texas 
(which provides 46 Fourth Object sub- 
scriptions*). 

@ “I am greatly flattered by this demon- 
stration of goodwill . . . which makes pos- 
sible many mutual advantages. Please ac- 
cept my sincere thanks . . .” writes a prom- 
inent industrialist of Peru to the Rotary 
Club of Witttamson, New York, which 
gave him a Fourth Object subscription.* 


@ “Revista Roraria will prove very use- 
ful, because of the excellent articles and 
the excellence of the illustrations,” remarks 
an ARGENTINE Chamber of Commerce, ac- 
knowledging a Fourth Object subscription* 
from the Hopkins, Minnesota, Rotary Club. 


@ “This very interesting magazine is of 
great help,” acknowledges a normal school 
in CHILE, in appreciation of a Fourth Object 
subscription* from the Rotary Club of 
Nracara Fatis, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


@ “On behalf of the Law School, will you 
thank the Rotary Club of New Bararrain, 
Connecticut? Their gift is very useful.” 
This is from VENEZUELA, acknowledging a 
Fourth Object subscription.* 


@ “We appreciate the kindness of the Ro- 
tary Club of Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. We 
express our heartfelt wishes that inter- 
American relations continue to draw us 
closer, day by day, for the mutual benefit 
of all Americans, North and South.” Thus 
writes a social club in CHILE. 


From 18 Ibero-American republics such 
thank-you letters come. More than 600 
Rotary Clubs (and individual Rotarians) 
of Canada and the United States are 
sending these gift subscriptions—Fourth 
Object Subscriptions*—to strengthen 
the bonds of mutual goodwill. 


* Fourth Object 
Revista Rorania, Rolary International's Spanish- 


Subscriptions—subscriplions fo 


language magazine, which are paid for by Rotary Clubs 
and individual Rolarians of the United States and 
Canada and sent lo prominent individual non-Rotarians, 
schools, and libraries in Ibero-American countries as an 
expression of the solidarity and international goodwill of 
the qivers. The names are either chosen by the donors or, 
preferably and to avoid duplication, are selected by the 
staff from lists sent in by the Governors of the Rotary 
Districts in Ibero-America. 


If you or your Club wishes to participate 
in this International Service activity, or to 
increase the work now being done, or to re- 
new the subscriptions as they expire, simply 
write to Revista Roraria, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois, stating how many 
Fourth Object Subscriptions you wish (at 
$1.50 a year). As soon as the recipients 
have been selected and the first issue 
mailed, you will be billed. 
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“WILL you come with me, doc- 
tor? A man is going to faint.” 


My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Rotarians 
or their wives submitting stories used 
under this heading. Send entries to 
Stripped Gears, THE RoTARIAN Magazine, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. The 
| following story comes from Anthony S. 
Rogers, Fort Collins, Colorado, Rotarian. 
(Readers may supply names of the 
States after reading the story!—Ebs.) 





Two farmers once engaged in an 
argument over the relative intelligence 
of their respective States. Said one: 
“Why, just think, we raise the most and 
the best mules of any State in the na- 
tion.” 

Said the other: “But you must re- 
member, we discarded all horse and 
mule equipment years ago for the tractor 
and combine. We could not begin to 
raise one-fourth of the Winter wheat in 
the U.S. if we depended on horses and 
mules.” 

Answered the other: “Well, of course, 
I do not know much about your vast 
wheat fields, but just look at our large 
cities and our universities. What have 
you to compare with them? That is cer- 
tainly an evidence of the high intelli- 
gence and enterprise of our citizens.” 

Replied the other farmer: “Well, 
naturally, I do not know much about 
your cities, as this is the first time I 
was ever outside our county and have 
never heard of your universities, but I 
know this to be a fact: A few years ago 
a neighbor of mine, who had lived on 
the farm just across the road all his life, 
moved down into your State and it 





raised the I. Q. of both States.” 









‘ 


tripped Gears som 


Syncopations 

Syncopate the following words and 
leave other words (for example: synco- 
pate a country in Europe and leave to 
draw out into threads: Sp-a-in): 

1. Syncopate the fiber from an Ameri- 
can tropical plant and leave a smal] 
island. 2. Syncopate perspiration and 
leave a place at a table. 3. Syncopate 
lofty and leave to ooze. 4. Syncopate 
a band of metal and leave a carriage 
5. Syncopate stately and leave genuine 
6. Syncopate free from noise and leay 
to stop. 7. Syncopate a method of a 
tion and leave a metal or earthen dis! 
8. Syncopate indolent and leave to put 
or set down. 


Enigma 

I am composed of 14 letters, and am 
the name of an officer of Rotary Inter- 
national. 

My 13-10 is a personal pronoun. My 
2-8 is a cry of surprise. My 6-3 is dis- 
arranged type. My 11-5-7-4 is one of the 
pair that climbed a hill. My 9-1 is an 
abbreviation of an officer next in rank 
below a president. My 12 is not in 
under. 

The answers to the two puzzles above 
will be found on page 63. 


Flowers 
“Say it with flowers’—the florist says, 
With which I quite agree; 
“With candy’—says the candy man, 
Which also well suits me, 
But really it matters not 
With what we make our vow, 
Should it be candy, flowers, or books, 
Just so we make it now. 
—SPENCER M. FREE 


Lakes Twice Told 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes it.—Shakespeare. 


Thanks, Doc! 

Young man: “Good morning, Doc! 
I’ve just dropped in to tell you how 
greatly I benefited from your treat- 
ment.” 

Doctor: “But I don’t remember you; 
you’re not one of my patients.” 

Young man: “I know, but my uncle 
was, and I’m his heir.’”—Rorogram, 
LAKEPORT, CALIFORNIA. 


The Man 

“T never see your name in the papers,” 
remarked a constituent to the member 
for the division. “Don’t you ever make 
a speech?” 

“Certainly,” replied the M.P. 
here. Here is a full report of the Prime 
Minister’s speech, and at the end you 
will notice in brackets the word ‘mur- 
murs.’ Well, I was the man who mur: 


“Look 
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mured.”—PORTSMOUTH, ENGLAND, Eve- 


ning News. 


Disappearing Act 

For two hours he had been a pest of 
the party. His imitations were terrible, 
anging from George Arliss to a hum- 
mingbird. In the far corner had been 
sitting the man with the screwed-up 
face. 

“What would you like to see me imi- 
tate now?’ asked the bore. 

The man moved and spoke: “How 
bout a ground hog that’s seen its shad- 
w?"’—The Line. 


Rejection 

\ movie actor with bad eyesight went 
to be examined by his draft board wear- 
g thick, horn-rimmed glasses. He was 
ated fit for service. 

“But my eyes—they are very bad,” he 
lemurred. 

“Yeah!”’ said the medical examiner. 
Listen, brother, I’ve passed a stone- 
lind man as 1-A.” 

“Stone blind? And he’s in the Army?” 

“No,” said the medico. “Had to turn 
im down. His Seeing Eye dog had flat 
feet.’”—CHICAGO Sun. 


Oh, Oh! 

The banquet room was adorned with 
iny beautiful paintings. The speaker 
wished to compliment the ladies, so he 
vaved his hand toward some of the pic- 
tures and said, “What need is there of 
these painted beauties on the wall when 
e have so many with us at these ta- 
les?”’—Rotary Club Letter, GRAND JUNC- 
ION, COLORADO. 


Contortionist 
The pupil was asked to paraphrase the 
sentence: “He was bent on seeing her.” 
He wrote: “The sight of her doubled 
im up.”—Pathfinder. 


Finis 

The trouble with most of us is that if 
it first we don’t succeed, we’re broke.— 
The Cogwheel, MIDLAND, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Luxury 
“T just adore lying in bed of a morn- 
ing and ringing my bell for my valet.” 
“My goodness, have you a valet?” 
“No, but I have a bell.”—The Rota- 
graph, BEAVER FALLS, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Out for the Moment 

Caller: “Good morning, madam. I’m 
from the Electric Company and under- 
stand there is something in the house 
that won’t work.” 

Madam: “No, he’s in the back yard.”— 
Pepper-Upper, BOONEVILLE, ARKANSAS. 





Got a Minute? 


That's all it will take to think up 
a line to complete the bobtailed lim- 
erick which is shown below. That min- 
ute of "work" may bring you a check for 
$2 if the line you submit is the best 
one to reach The Fixer by February |, 
1943. Send as many lines as you wish. 
Address them to The Fixer, in care of 
"The Rotarian" Magazine, 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois—Gears Eds. 











Know Joe? 
You cannot help liking Joe Hoe, 
His spirits are never down loe 
He’ll do more than the rest 
With zip, spirit, and zest 


erick is a snap, in the well-oiled opinion 
of THE Fixer. But always ready to help 
a fellowman, he turns to Mr. Webster, 
of dictionary fame, and learns that 
rhyme words include blow, bow, 
doe, woe, glow, grow, know, slow, throw, 
stow, below, sew, row, flow—and many 


more. 


crow, 


Fate’s Sock 

In these wartime rationing days, one 
last line in the host of those submitted 
to complete the limerick in the Septem- 
ber RoTARIAN stands out as reflecting 
possibly one of the rationing reasons. 
It is found in the limerick below, the 
last line of which was submitted by R 
Roy Taylor, President of the Rotary 
Club of Dodge City, Kansas: 
Our men are so easy to please 
They'll even eat crackers and cheese 

When their dough goes for those 

Whom Fate’s socked on the nose, 
By the sinking of ships on the seas. 


Answers to Puzzles on Page 62 
SYNCOPATIONS: 1. Is-t-le 2. S-w-eat 3 
S-t-eep. 4. Ri-n-g. 5. Re-g-al 6. Qui-e-t. 
7. P-l-an. 8. La-z-y. 
ENIGMA: Philip Lovejoy, Secretary of Ro- 
tary International. 























“EVERY year I take pictures of my father and mother so that 
I can show them how they looked to me as I was growing up.” 


DECEMBER, 1942 
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Ideal 


Fraternal 
XMAS 
GIFT 


Only $1.00 
Deluxe Model 


NO FUMBLING 
IN THE DARK! 


,OR the new member 

and old timer—Key- 
Chain-Lite, embossed 
with your Rotary em 
blem in 22k gold a mighty welcome Christmas 
gift 

This tiny, powerful pocket lite with a keychain 
lights up keys and keyhole—has hundreds of other 
uses in theatre, automobile, out-of-doors, during 
blackouts—-always handy 

Truly tine—polished chrome plate—real leather 
covering, black pinseal or tan pigskin—-packed in 
handsome gift box—$1.00 complete. Your initials 
25c extra. Wallet to match $2.00. 


ideal for SERVICEMEN, TOO 
; with Army, Navy, Marine, 
Army Air Corps or Navy Air Corps 
insignias in gold On request we 
will mail direct with gift card show 
ing your name 
—— —— oe VAIL COUPON NOW 
' 


mmediate Delivery 





1 
| PERSONAL GIFTS. Dept. R, i 
142-146 West 24th St., New York, N. Y. 
| Enclosed is $ Cash. money order, check) 
for which send at once In Gift Package: | 
| Key-Cnain-Lite pigskin, pinseal) at $1.00 | 
each 
| Matching Wallets at $2.00 each. | 
| Service Insignia 10 charge _ 
Initials as follows (25c extra | 
Name and address = | 


ie EE | 
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an opportunity for service. 
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THE FOUR OBJECTS OF ROTARY 


To encourage and foster the ideal of 
service as a basis of worthy enterprise, 
in particular to encourage and foster 


{1) The development of acquaintance as 


(2) High ethical standards in business and 
professions, the recognition of the worthi- 
ness of all useful occupations, and the 
dignifying by each Rotarian of his occu- 


thee 
par ee re weg 
entostode. 





pation as an opportunity to serve society. 
(3) The application of the ideal of serv- 
ice by every Rotarian to his personal, 
business, and community life. 

(4) The advancement of international 
understanding, goodwill, and peace 
through a world fellowship of business 
and professional men united in the idea! 
of service. 





J 





ACTION NOW! 
is the mood and message of most 
of the 63 pages preceding this 
one. The Vice-President of the 
United States, the First . Vice- 
President of Rotary International, 
the Secretary of Rotary Interna- 
tional—these urge redoubled 
efforts in cementing Ibero-Amer- 
ican goodwill or prosecuting the 
war or serving one’s community. 
Other pages reflect Rotary Clubs 
and communities in action. The 
“why” of all this is self-apparent. 
[t mirrors the impulse of Rotar- 
ians in all countries at war to 
battle harder than ever, however 
they best can, and thus to speed 
the day of victory and the return 
of peace. When that day comes, 
will men be prepared for it? 


TO THAT QUESTION 
Rotarians in every clime and cor- 
ner of the world have given due 
thought. Now the inquiry moves 
further. With the full approval 
of the Board, the Committee on 
the Participation of Rotarians in 
the Post-War World is urging all 
the 3,300 Clubs in the United 
States to focus one meeting each 
month, from now until next May, 
on the study of one of the prob- 
lems men must face when peace 
comes. The Committee will facil- 
itate that study with special pro- 
gram suggestions and reading 
helps. For the December program 
the theme is The World Struggle 
—Emerging Ideals. In succeed- 
ing months these five problems 
will be attacked: What about Raw 
Materials? What about World 
Trade? What about Small Nations 
and Colonies? Immediate Post- 
War Problems. A Central World 
Organization. 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 
is a little book that will stimulate 
and clarify the thinking of any- 
one, Rotarian or not, on world 
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issues. Titled A World to LIVE 
In, it is a collection of 30 articles 
selected from THE ROTARIAN and 
presents in quickly assimilable 
form the war-and-peace aims of 
H. G. Wells, Mohandas K. Gandhi, 
Arthur Holly Compton, Henry 
Ford, Cordell Hull, Oswaldo Ar- 
anha, and 20 other distinguished 
leaders of thought and men. Ro- 
tarians planning the six special 
programs described above will 
find it a rich source of illustrative 
material. A pocket-size book, it 
is available from THE ROTARIAN at 
a nominal cost, as is noted on the 
first page of this magazine. 





CONVENTION CHANGED 

Rotary’s international Con- 
vention for 1943 will be held 
in St. Louis, Missouri, U.S.A., 
May 20-24. Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, was to have 
been host city. The Interna- 
tional Assembly will be held 
in Chicago, Illinois, May 14- 
18. Watch coming issues of 
THE Rotarian for further 
news about the two annual 
international gatherings. 











SOMEHOW A COPY 
of The Chronicle and Advertiser, 
of much-bombed Coventry, Eng- 
land, has reached our desk, and a 
large, hand-penned arrow on page 
3 steers our eye to a column 
headed Let’s Get Acquainted— 
Americans and Their Leave. The 
article proves to be a set of in- 
structions, by a Briton for Britons, 
in how to entertain the doughboy. 
It gently cautions readers against 
ambitious efforts (“Overdoing 
things will only make them un- 


comfortable’), against “talking 
down” (“They’re an extremely 
intelligent bunch .. .”), and 


Printed in U.S.A.—W. F. Hall Printing Co. 


against historical inaccuracy on 
sight-seeing tours (“They like 
facts’). The author’s concluding 
“don’t” breathes the kind of frank- 
ness and factuality which go 
long way toward making com- 
rades out of mere allies. It reads: 
Don’t, above all things, ask “jw 
America sat around and talked fo 
long instead of coming in.” It isn’t 
true, for one thing—they may have 
talked, but they didn’t sit around. Re. 
member the General Grants, Hudsons. 
and Liberators, the rushed rifles after 
Dunkirk, Lease-Lend, Spam and sau. 
sage meat. Anyway, we did quite a 
bit of sitting around ourselves, once 


‘BONDY’ GOT SICK 
and missed a Club meeting the 
other day. It was his first absence 
in 13% years. He could have 
“made up” later in the week—if 
he’d wanted to drive 60 miles. 
“Considering the rubber and gas- 
oline situation, I felt it was not 
the thing to do.” That’s a true 
story from Albany, New York. 
National Service above self! 


WOMEN VISITORS 
are said to be unwelcome in air- 
craft factories. They distract 
young male workers. One Cali- 
fornia plant estimated a visit by 
a certain Hollywood ‘queen” 
would shoot $20,000 worth of time 
—invited her not to call. Buta 
woman in coveralls at a machine 
is another story. Next month 
United Pressman Virgil Pinkley 
writes about Britain’s working 
women. It is a preview of things 
to come for millions of women 
elsewhere. 


WE WENT CALLING 
on a dozen Rotarians in a certain 
small town the other day and 
found them all keenly interested 
in their Club. All, that is, except 
Joe. He was plain sour on it. Too 
many orators. Awful meals. Ter- 
rible speakers. No great civic 
achievements. So ran his grouch. 

“Have you called on Joe So- 
and-So?” another Rotarian asked 
later. 

We nodded. 

“Pretty edgewise, isn’t he?” 

“Seems so,” we admitted. 

“Seems so,’ is just it!” our 
friend concluded. “Joe hasn't 
missed a meeting in—must be six 
years now.” 


i ~~ L. L4G 
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Here is a beautiful binder that will prove 
useful to any subscriber to THE ROTARIAN. 
It is especially valuable for club officers and 
libraries. 


Strong, durable, simple in construction, easy 
to operate, it holds 12 magazines in a con- 
venient, orderly manner. 


It is equipped with a new style holder which 


affords quick and easy insertion and with- 
drawal of the magazines. 


A New 
Binder 
for Your 
‘Rotarians’ 
—an Ideal 


Gift for 


Christmas 


Its handsome deep-blue burlap grained 
Kingskraft cover, embossed in gold, will 
make an attractive addition to your library 
table or shelf. 

Practical for ready reference, it enables you 
to keep your copies of THE ROTARIAN 
where you can find them. 

Each issue of THE ROTARIAN contains valu- 
able information. Decide now to keep your 
copies in this beautiful and serviceable 


binder. 


The price is $2.50 delivered in the United 
States, $3.00 in other countries. 


Order by name—THE ROTARIAN Binder 


Che ROTARIAN 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. Illinois. U.S.A. 
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TERRIFIES YOUR HOME 


_. These 2 Great HOME Medical Aids MAY HELP SAVE A LIFE! 


oR. THOMA -ral, 

surgeo” Gere 2 

public He of 
Rac 


den 


ITH a serious short- 
age of doctors, and 
the danger of sudden 


emergencies greater than ever 


before you owe it to yourself 
and family to be prepared! 

You never know when sud- 
sickness or injury may 
strike. Fainting spells, cuts, 
near-death from drowning, 
childhood’s frequent accidents 

emergencies like these are so 


terrifying, paralyzing, if you are helpless to meet them! 


ODAY it is often im- 
possible to get ANY doc- 
tor even for illness, let 


alone emergencies. It is up to 
you to HAVE the instant 
medical facts everyone should 


possess! 


YOUR Home Medical Library 


With these two famous aids 
at your fingertips, you will 
have an up-to-the - minute 
source of vital information 
not only for emergencies, but 
to give an intelligent under- 
standing of what really goes 
on inside your body. 

The MODERN HOME MEDI- 
CAL ADVISER has been written by 
24 eminent specialists, and edited by 
Dr. Morris Fishbein, Editor of the 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association. This great book tells 
you what each condition is; why it 
exists; how to help it. The book 
makes no attempt to replace a 
doctor’s care when conditions are 
serious; but it does teil you what to 
do at once, to make the doctor’s work 


5 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


more effective later on, when one 


can reach you. 


“SEE” the Inside of Your Body 


The amazing HumanoScope, which 
comes to you as part of this offer, 
enables you to see how the IN- 
SIDE of your body is constructed. 
It shows you where your most im- 
portant internal organs are located, 
their relative sizes, shapes, and how 
they function. 


SEND NO MONEY 
5 Days’ Free Examination 


Pay no money, either now or 

when postman brings you these two 
books (in plain wrapper). Look them 
over carefully. See for yourself 
exactly how they give you instant 
help for emergencies—how they 
enable you to understand your own 
body so much better—how just one 
item can easily be worth more to 
you than their small cost. 
“ And you may have them BOTH 
at the low combination price, and on 
the easy terms given in the coupon! 
Assure greater safety to YOUR 
home, NOW, by mailing this coupon 
to: Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 
R. 12, Garden City, N. Y. 





HumanoScope (shown 
below) contains 8 front and 8 
back views that ‘‘build up,’’ part 
by part, the bodily organs. Allin 
FULL NATURAL COLOR. Also, 
specially folded pages enable you 
to read about and see the inner 
workings of the body. 


THE HUMANOSCOPE 
—Regular Retail Price $ 1 


@ The 


A 
y 14. 





PARTIAL CONTENTS 


FIRST AID: What to do 
stantly in accidents, falls bles 
ing, bruises, wounds, burns elk 
tric shocks, gas poisoning, faj 
ing, bites, headaches, ete. r 
HYGIENE OF WOMEN: [.. 
male disorders, hygiene i ees 
ception. “Rhythm,” 
period, ete. 
SEX HYGIENE: Anatomy ar 
physiology of reproductive sys 
tems. Teachings of sex to young 
children. Adolescence, The hx nev- 
moon. The young married couplk 
Sex in middle age and advance. 
life. Hygiene of reproductive sys- 
tem, diseases of genital tract 
CARE OF MOTHER BEFORE 
AND AFTER CHILDBIRTH: 
Signs and symptoms. Care of or- 
gans, hair, teeth. Diet, clothing, 
exercise, minor ailments during 
pregnancy, Estimating day of 
birth. Preparation for confine- 
ment. When to call doctor, Post- 
natal care, weaning, etc. 
CARE AND FEEDING OF THE 
CHILD: Crying, exercises, train- 
ing, bathing, sunshine, feeding 
clothing, toilet habits. Care of 
sick infant. Abnormalities and 
common illnesses, how to aid i; 
caring for them. 
PREVENTION AND CARE 
DURING INFECTIOUS Dis- 
EASES: How germs invade the 
body; how it fights them. Pre- 
vention of infection. Personal 
hygiene. Infectious diseases of 
childhood: diphtheria, measles, 
chicken pox, scarlet fever, whoop- 
ing cough, mumps, infantile 
paralysis—how to identify. 
RESPIRATORY DISEASES: 
The common cold—how caused, 
prevention, aid in treatment 
Pneumonia, tuberculosis: tests 
for, prevention, 
DIGESTION AND DIGESTIVE 
DISEASES: Acute indigestion, 
dyspepsia, ulcer, jaundice, appen- 
dicitis, constipation, colitis, diar- 
rhea, dysentery, ete. When and 
when not to take laxatives 
cathartics, enemas, 


THE BLOOD AND - 
EASES ITS DIS 
DEFICIENCY DISEASES: 


Scurvy, rickets, beriberi, pel- 
lagra, etc. Newest discoveries con- 
cerning Vitamins A, B,; and B 
complex, E, nicotinic acid, ete. 


the sal 








NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
Dept. R. 12, Garden City, N. Y. 

Send The MODERN HOME MEDICAI 
HUMANOSCOPE., I will examine these for 5 days free of charge—then 
I will either send you $1, then $1 one month later, and 95¢ (plus 1Lée 
oe and packing charge) one month or else I will return the 
w;woks to you within 5 days and remaitr obligation. 


Complete Vitamin table. 
CANCER: Is it hereditary? Con- 
tagious? Varieties of cancer, 
symptoms: of breast, womb, stom- 
ach, intestine, kidney, prostate. 
THE VENEREAL DISEASES: 
Facts about syphilis, gonorrhea. 
May syphilities marry? Marriage 
after gonorrhea, 

ADVICE ON THE DIET: 
“Foods, fads, and _ fancies.” 
Calories, vitamins—various foods 
analyzed for nutritive content. 
Alcohol. Food poisoning. 
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